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SPONTANEOUS and enthu- 
siastic movement to honor 
Emerson during this hun- 
dredth year since his birth 

justifies itself, and needs no elaborate 
interpretation. It is a manifestation 
of what many persons have felt for 
him and his teachings, whether they 
fully agree with his philosophy, his 
religion and his ethical principles, or 
whether they are inclined to reject 
these to a greater or lesser extent. It 
is the man they honor, and his noble 
life. They see in him a man of 
genius, a poet of high lyrical gifts, 
and a writer of pronounced individ- 
uality and consummate skill. 
Emerson has commended himself to 
many persons because he interpreted 
the democratic spirit as it applies to 
daily conduct and the relations of men 
to each other. In him the spirit of 
democracy was incarnated; and he 
represented its love of liberty, its de- 
mand for personal freedom, its recog- 
nition of the interests of others, and 
its desire that all mankind should be 
uplifted and ennobled. He was the 


friend of the Indian and the negro, 
the defender of woman, the interpret- 
er of the common people. We may 
be inclined to qualify his doctrine of 
individualism here and there, but he 
largely qualified it himself with his 
profound regard for the rights of all. 
He was not an individualist for him- 
self or his class, but that even the 
lowest man might have the opportuni- 
ty to express himself and to secure the 
fullest measure of self-activity. He 
was no aristocrat that trusts in culture 
or hereditary descent, but he loved the 
people and believed in them. Accord- 
ing to his view the vision of God may 
come to any man who desires it, and 
the deepest intuitions are for any who 
make room for them in the deeps of 
the soul. This doctrine made him the 
great democrat he was, and taught 
him that all men are kin and have 
need of each other. 

Many will find in Emerson the 
greatest of modern ethical teachers, 
and a man of the largest gift as an in- 
spirer of conduct. There is some- 
thing manly, heroic, courageous in his 
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teaching that will deeply 
many men and women. 

ethical writer is his equal 
spirer of moral purpose or as a 
quickener of manliness. He calls 
men to activity, to heroic effort in be- 
half of duty, reason and justice. No 
one who has found his way into the 
full intent of Emerson’s teaching can 
love compromise, ease or moral ac- 
quiescence. He demands that the 
world shall be made right, and that it 
is the duty of every individual to take 
up that task in his own person. It is 
this heroic and courageous quality in 
Emerson that causes him to appeal 
most vigorously to youth. He gives 
them ideals, he inspires them with 


appeal to 
No other 
as an in- 


noble purposes and he has the heroic 
temper they need in a teacher. 

To an increasing number of persons 
Emerson is a prophet of the new faith 
in which they find life and joy. He is, 
in fact, a great religious teacher, not 
of the conventional type, and not of 
the religion of form and ritual. His 
is a religion of the inward life, of 
direct intuition of spiritual realities, 
and of individual faith. He is preached 
in all churches, but many who have 
found truth in him will not belong to 
any company worshippers. He 
comes especially to the lonely, the 
struggling, and those who have 
fully found their way to individual 
liberty. For such as these he has a 
courageous and strenuous word, one 
that fits well into their need. He has 
helped many everywhere to find in 
religion something real, vital and 
natural ; something that is in harmony 
with the facts of life and the daily ex- 
periences of men. Whatever the limi- 
tations of his teaching, it gives faith, 
cheer and earnestness to those who ac- 


of 


pain- 
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cept it. 
alism, 


Its critics may call it ration- 
naturalism, by whatever 
other name, yet they fail to find the 
real meaning of it as it appeals to 
those who have found truth and hope 
in it. 


or 


Its value is in its personal 
quality, its direct confidence the 
truth, its immediate appeal to reason 
and intuition. It is the word of one 
who knows that of which he affirms, 
and who accepts nothing merely on 
the testimony of other men or of es- 


in 


tablished institutions. It is this sim- 
in the soul itself, 


this confidence in God, that makes the 


plicity, this trust 
religion of Emerson one that many 
gladly accept. 

It is the qualities already named 
that give force and meaning to Emer- 
son’s work as poet, essayist and critic. 
Many who will not care for his re 
ligion or his democracy will recognize 
in him a great author, one of the 
greatest of the men who have made of 
literature a means for the interpreta- 
tion of life. Must we not place Emer- 
son in the company of the greatest of 
the modern lyrical poets? His poetry 
is personal and therefore lyrical; and 
and 
same time. 


yet it is philosophical, scientific 
intuitive at one and the 
If it is not easy to understand, this is 
not because of its essential obscurity, 
but because it interprets the deepest ci 
human problems in a distinctly indi- 
vidual manner. The meaning of life 
and nature Emerson has sung into his 
verses, and they interpret these as 


they show themselves to a growing 


company of thoughtful men and 
women. Rugged and obscure as is 
the form of Emerson’s poetry, the 


sentiment and the thought of it are 
ever beautiful and impressive. 
It is as the interpreter of life that 
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Kmerson will come to the majority of 


his readers. His essays are not only 
epigrammatic, brilliant, original, in- 
spiring; but they are brimful of 
thought, suggestion, incentive, provo- 
cation. He is one of the most friend- 
ly and personal of authors, and no 
other is more certain to become “the 
guide, philosopher and friend” of his 
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reader. For counsel, for admonition, 
for correction and for brotherly en- 
couragement, Emerson is unsurpassed 
as a writer. He is thoroughly mod- 
ern, a man of this generation, one who 
lives in the open, one who lives wholly 
in the real world. To him belongs 
the best that culture has to give, but 
he is human in all that he writes. He 
has loved, been tempted, struggled, 
suffered, and all this appears in his 
pages. Once within Emerson’s in- 
fluence his reader is thereafter his dis- 
ciple and devoted follower. He may 
not be called master, but 
he is trusted and loved. 
Such qualities as have 
been named have en- 
deared Emerson to his 
many readers, and have 
increased the number of 
them with each decade 
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since he 
began to 
write. 
They are 
what 
have 
drawn 
him to 


many as 
a friend 
and daily 
compan- 
ion. It is 
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tions of him. He will be judged from 
all points of view, and estimated as to 
his worth for every type of mind. 
Probably the most notable event in 
connection with this centennial year 
will be the publication of a new, anno- 
tated and extended edition of Emer- 
son’s complete works. This edition, 
which is to be called the Centenary 
Edition, will be edited by Mr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson, the poet’s son, who 
has proven himself a most competent 


person for such a task. He is to write 
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this personal confidence in him that 
gives significance to the spontaneous 
movement to do him honor during 
this year that marks a century since 
his birth, Many who knew him 
yet remain to give intimate knowl- 
edge of him, and to render closer 
the ties of affection and 
sonal sympathy. We are also remote 
enough in time and thought from the 
conditions that marked the beginnings 
of his career to justly estimate the 
significance of his teaching and his in- 
fluence. Many of the leading think- 
ers of the country in all departments 
of thought will give their interpreta- 


per- 
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an introduction to this edition, which 
will give a brief but fresh and authori- 
tative account of Emerson’s life and 
work. He will also furnish notes to 
each volume, explaining the circum- 
stances attending the delivery of the 
most famous of the lectures, and de- 
scribe the impression made by the 
essays on their first publication. He 
will also furnish such notes as will 
make the meanings of the poems bet- 
ter understood, often using the cor- 
responding passages in the essays for 
this purpose. One, and perhaps two, 


additional volumes of hitherto unpub- 
lished materials will be added, and 
this announcement gives great impor- 
tance to this new-edition. It has for 
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May. One of the most 
interesting of these is to 
be in Concord, for so 
many years the home of 
Emerson. This is to be 
held in the First Parish 
Church on May 25, and 
addresses are to be made 





several years been known 
that a number of essays 
would probably be given 
to the public sooner or 
later, and the definite 
promise of them this 
year will be most wel- 
come to all readers of 
Emerson. 

Definite announcement 
has been made of several 
celebrations to be held in INTERIOR FIRST PARISH CHURCH, CONCORD 
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by Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Pro- 
fessor William James and Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton. A_ similar 
meeting is to be held in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of May 
24. At this meeting, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale will act as chaplain, the 
Handel and Haydn Society will fur- 
nish the music, an address will be 
given by President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard University, and a poem 
will be read by Professor George E. 
Woodberry of Columbia University. 
Meetings of the same kind are to be 
held in New York, Washington and 
many other cities. 

The Free Religious Association, of 
which Emerson was one of the found- 
ers, will devote its annual meeting in 
May mainly to the consideration of 
Emerson’s religious teachings. This 
association has organized the Emerson 
Memorial School, which will hold two 
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sessions a day from July 13 to 
July 31, a morning session in 
the First Parish Church, Con 
cord, and an evening session 
in one of the churches in Bos 
ton. These churches were in 
timately associated with Emer 
son’s life, that in Boston being 
the one of which he was for 
about three years the minister, 
and that in Concord being 
closely connected with his re- 
ligious life from boyhood to 
old age. The Free Religious 
Association selected Edwin D. 
Mead, George Willis Cooke 
and John C. Haynes as a com- 
mittee to have charge of this 
school, with the first named 
as chairman. The committee 
added to their number Frank 
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3. Sanborn to represent the old Con- A. Eliot, “Emerson and Harvard”; 
cord School of Philosophy, Moorfielkl Rev. Charles F. Dole, “Emerson the 
Storey to represent the Saturday Club, Puritan”; William Lloyd Garrison, 
William R. Thayer to represent the ‘Emerson and the Anti-slavery Strug- 
Harvard sentiment and David Greene gle”; Moorfield Storey, ‘Emerson 
Haskins, Jr., who is the secretary of and the Civil War”; Rev. Benjamin 
the committee. A guarantee fund suf- 
ficient to secure the financial success 
of the school has already been pro- 
vided. 

The following is a partial list of the 
lecturers and their subjects: President 
T. G. Schurman on “The Philosophy 
of Emerson”; Frank B. Sanborn, 
“Emerson and the Concord School 
of Philosophy”; Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, “Emerson’s Poetry”; Wil- 
liam M. Salter, “Emerson’s Aim and 
Method in Social Reform’; Charles 








Malloy, “The Sphinx”; Rev. Samuel GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 
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F. Trueblood, “Emerson and the In- 
ner Light”; Henry D. Lloyd, “Emer- 
son’s Wit and Humor”; Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, “The Simpler Emerson” ; 
George Willis Cooke, “Emerson and 
the Transcendental Movement’’; Wil- 
liam R. Thayer, “Emerson’s Gospel 


of Individualism”; Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer, “Emerson, the Seer of 
Democracy”; Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, “Emerson and Carlyle”; Percival 
Chubb, “Emerson’s Spiritual Leader- 
ship in England”; Professor Kuno 
Francke, “Emerson’s Debt to Ger- 
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FRANK 


many, and Germany's Debt to Emer- 
son”; Rev. R. Heber Newton, “Emer- 
son, the Man”; Professor Charles F. 
Richardson, ‘“‘Emerson’s Place in 
American Literature.” 


who have promised to give addresses 


Among others 


are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, Professor Nathan- 
iel Schmidt, Joel Benton and Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer. 

In addition to the regular lectures 
there will be two afternoons, one at 
Concord and one in Boston, devoted to 
of Emerson,” to which 
many of the men and women who 


**Memories 


krew the great thinker will contribute 
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Also special Sunday services, with 
sermons or addresses by eminent lov- 
ers of Emerson, will be held both in 
Boston and Concord. 

Every effort is being made to insure 
the success of the Memorial School. 
As it will follow immediately after the 
of the National Educational 
Association, to be held in Boston dur- 
ing the first week in July, it is confi- 
that a large 
number of persons will avail them- 


session 


dently expected very 


selves of the opportunity to attend the 
Ample accommodations can 


lectures. 





SANBORN 


Davip G. HASKINS, JR. 


be found in Boston, Cambridge, Con 
Waltham, Bedford, 
ton and the neighboring towns. 


cord, Lexing- 
It 
will be possible to visit all the sites 
made memorable by Emerson's pres- 
ence, including Concord, Brook Farm, 
the School of Philosophy, the church 
of which he was the minister in Bos- 
ton, the Follen Church in Lexington, 
did last regular 
preaching, and many other places con- 
nected with fame. 
Those desirous of obtaining the pro- 
gramme of the Memorial School and 
such accompanying information as wiil 
be helpful to those coming from a 


in which he his 


his name and 
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distance, can do 
so by addressing 
the secretary of 
the committee, 
David Greene 
Haskins, Jr., 5 
Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
The Memorial 
School will be in 
a real sense a re- 
vival of the Con- 
cord School of 
Philosophy, in 
which Emerson 
was deeply inter- 
ested, of which he 
talked and_ for 
which he planned 
many years be- 
fore it came into existence. He often 
attended its sessions, and one of the 
last occasions on which he read one 
of his lectures was in the Concord 
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4 ~Town Hall be- 
fore the School. 
In 1882 one day 
was devoted to 
commemorative 
addresses, Emer- 
son having only 
recently died. 
‘Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. Bar- 
tol, Joel Benton, 
Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, 
John Albee, Dr. 
Alexander Wilder 
and Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, with 
poems by Mr. 
Alcott and Mrs. 
Martha Perry Lowe. In 1884 nearly 
the whole session was given up to lec- 
tures on Emerson’s Genius and Char- 
acter, among the speakers being Dr. 
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264 EMERSON AND 
Harris, Edwin D. Mead, Mrs. Howe, 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Frank B. 
Sanborn, George Willis Cooke and 
Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol. These lectures 
were published in a volume and bear 
noble testimony to the influence of 
Emerson. 

The two decades that have passed 
away death have 
clarified our judgment of him, and 
have given him a more assured and a 


since Emerson's 


loftier place than he occupied when he 
departed from us. There is no indi- 
cation that he is losing his hold upon 
us or that his fame will wane at any 
time in the 


generations will say of him we cannot 


future. What remoter 
foresee, but that he will be outgrown 
or suffer neglect we cannot think. 
He is one of the perennial men, not 
because of his absolute greatness, but 
because of his humanity, his ethical 
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quality, his spiritual insight, and his 
sanity of mind. He had certain affini- 
ties with the transcendental movement 
and was an idealist; but he was not 
essentially of any school or committed 
to its methods. Tyndall was drawn 
to him as well as Carlyle, and Farrar 
has praised him as enthusiastically as 
Burroughs. Science had as deep a 
meaning to him as metaphysics, and 
he was as much a reformer as a littéra- 
teur. Such was the breadth and com- 
pass of his mind he was of no party 
nor sect, but belonged to mankind. His 
common sense was of near kin to his 
intuitive power, and his gift was not 
less as an ethical teacher than as a 
seer. Such being the man, his fame 
grows, and is ever more firmly estab- 
lished. In the truest 
American, the man most worthy to 


him we _ see 


teach and to inspire us. 


Emerson and Transcendentalism 


By George Willis Cooke 


NE hundred years have passed 
away since the birth of that 
most original and most rep- 
resentative of Americans, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. His fame 1s 
still growing, now that a score of years 
have passed since his death, and his in- 
fluence is being more and more widely 
extended. His name is_ intimately 
connected with the history of transcen- 
dentalism ; and though this system of 
thought has passed away in the form 
which it took during his lifetime, his 
thinking has lost nothing of its charm 


He is 


for those who study his works. 


one of the eternal men whose fame 
rests secure in the deeper and more 
permanent thoughts of men, which are 
essentially the same from age to age. 

It is fitting that the life and work of 
such a man should receive large recog- 


nition, for in his teaching there is 


something courageous, heroic and 
stimulating. His thought is ever 


youthful, his ethical power vigorous 
and idealism 
without limitation of weakness. More 
than when he was born or when he 
was at the full maturity of his powers, 
to-day. He 


incisive, his spiritual 


we need his teaching 
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speaks to an age of materalism and 
commercialism a word that is sincere, 
truthful and just, in behalf of manly 
conduct and ethical integrity. Witha 
common sense that is level with every 
day’s most common needs, he com- 





mind, loyal to himself and to the 
higher truth he represents. 

In his first little book, called “Na- 
ture,’ and published in 1835, Emerson 
set forth the fundamental ideas he 
presented to the world in his succeed- 


From a daguerreotype, in the possession of the family, taken by Hawes in 1854, 
reproduced by the courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


bines a rational insight into the higher 
demands of life that is at once inspir- 
ing and comprehensive. He is no 
bigot, no dogmatist, not one who rests 
contentedly on the opinions of the 
past; but he faces the realities of the 
present with hope and with an open 


ing works. His primary thought he 
stated in these words: ‘Sensible ob- 
jects conform to the premonitions of 
Reason and reflect the conscience. All 
things are moral; and in their bound- 
less changes have an unceasing refer- 
ence to spiritual nature. This ethical 
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character so penetrates the bone and 
marrow of nature as to seem the end 
for which it was made.’ The same 
thought was presented in a somewhat 
different form 
when he treated 
the nature of the 
activity of man’s 
mind: ‘Idealism 
sees the world in 
God. It beholds 
the whole circle 
of persons and 
things, of actions 
and events, of 
country and re- 
ligion, not as 
painfully accumu- 
lated, atom after 
atom, act after 
act, in an aged 
creeping past, but 
as one vast pic- 
ture, which God 
paints on the in- 
stant eternity, for 
the contemplation 
of the soul.” It was such ideas as 
these that formed the substance of 
Emerson’s transcendentalism. He be- 
lieved that there is that in the soul of 
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man which transcends what may come 
into the mind by the avenues of the 
senses, whatever the objective and 
physical world may disclose, and all 
that is acquired by experience, whether 
of the individual or of the race. 

At the very beginning of his career 
Emerson found this faith in transcen- 
dental truth authenticated for him. He 
did not need to wait for Coleridge or 
Carlyle, Fichte or Goethe, to have it 
established and confirmed. He found 
it in the Puritanism that was taught 
him by his ancestors, in the gentle re- 
ligious training of his mother, and in 
the preaching of Dr. Channing, to 
which he listened in his youth. In 
that act of per- 
sonal conviction 
which — separated 
him from the 
church because 
the inner content 
of religion was 
of more impor- 
tance to him than 
any or all of its 
forms, he showed 
forth his trust in 
what is spiritual 
and rational. In 
1833, after his 
return from 
Europe, he spoke 
to that congrega- 
tion again, and 
with noble utter- 
ance of the spirit- 
ual faith that had 
become clearly es- 
tablished in his mind. “I find this 
amazing revelation of my immediate 
relation to God a solution of all the 
doubts that oppressed me. I recognize 
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the distinction of the outer and inner 
self; the double consciousness that, 
within this erring, passionate, mortal 
self, sits a supreme, calm, immortal 
mind, whose powers I do not know, 
but it is stronger than I; it is wiser 
than I; it never approved me in any 
wrong; I seek counsel of it in my 
doubts ; I repair to it in my dangers; I 
pray to it in my undertakings. It 
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seems to me the face which the Crea- 
tor uncovers to his child. It is the per- 
ception of this depth in human nature, 
this infinitude belonging to every man 
that has been born, which has given 
new value to the habits of reflection 
and solitude.” 

With such convictions and ideas as 
these Emerson entered upon his life- 
work. In a brief time he had at- 
tracted others to himself, and very 
soon after he had gone to live in Con- 
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cord his house became a place of pil- 
grimage to those who were attracted 
by his genius and his personality, as 
well as by the prophetic quality of his 
teaching. Others were soon thinking 
as he thought, not of necessity because 
a thing of which 





of his proselyting 
he was incapable—but because the 
democratic idea of self-reliance super- 
vening upon the Puritanic doctrine of 
God-reliance had produced what is 
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known as transcendentalism. In this 
fresh form of idealism, essentially 
American in origin and intent, there 
was something of enthusiasm and the 
fresh purpose of a new religious faith. 
Those of this way of thinking soon 
came to know each other and to form 
a sort of brotherhood that had no lim- 
its or requirements except those of 
friendly intercourse. They were some- 
times spoken of.as “the like-minded,” 
and this they truly were, though they 
were far from accepting the same 
opinions or of having a common creed. 
Their casual gatherings were described 
as the meetings of “the mutual admi- 
ration society,” but this was not to do 
them justice nor to give a correct con- 
ception of the unity of purpose that 
drew them together. 

In the autumn of 1836, at the bicen- 
tennial celebration of the founding of 
Harvard College, four young men 
chanced to come together, and entered 
into conversation upon the religious 
needs of the time. They were all of 
them Unitarian preachers, and they 
had been touched by the newer philos- 
ophy coming over sea from England 
and Germany. One of these men, 
George Putnam, did not again meet 
with his friends and did not belong in 
their company. The other three— 
ktalph Waldo Emerson, Frederick Hen- 
ry Hedge and George Ripley—were of 
the new faith to the end of life, and 
were of the company of its most wor- 
thy leaders. These young men agreed 
that they had something in common, 
that a new thought had come into the 
world, and that they were ready to 
confirm each other in its acceptance. 
At the house of George Ripley, Sep- 
tember 19, 1836, they met together to 
consider what it was that made them 
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discontented with the prevailing re- 
ligious attitude, and what it was that 
they held in common that convinced 
them a new and higher truth was with- 
in their reach. Those present at this 
meeting were Ripley, Emerson, Hedge, 
Alcott, Clarke, Francis, and one or 
two divinity students. At subsequent 
meetings the number was added to by 
Parker, Brownson, W. H. Channing, 
Bartol, Dwight, Very, Stetson, Stone, 
Thoreau, Bartlett, Cranch, Margaret 
Fuller, Elizabeth P. Peabody, Mrs. 
Sarah Ripley and others. 

This club is known as the transcen- 
dental club, though it was probably 
never so called by those who were 
of its membership. Alcott called it 
“the symposium,” and it was some- 
times designated as “Hedge’s club,” 
because it met whenever Frederick H. 
Hedge came to Boston from his parish 
in Bangor. It had no definite organiza- 
tion, membership or time of meeting. 
Those who were accustomed to attend 
were notified of the meetings by the 
person at whose house the club met, 
and the others came on invitation of 
the regular attendants. The oldest 
person present acted as the chairman, 
and probably there were no records. 
The meetings were informal, freedom 
of utterance prevailed, and no attempt 
whatever was made to agree upon a 
common purpose or to secure uniform- 
ity of opinion. The members radical- 
ly disagreed upon many important 
questions in religion and philosophy. 

These meetings were continued for 
several years as opportunity occurred, 
and were held with Ripley, Bartol and 
Alcott in Boston, Emerson in Concord, 
Stetson in Medford, and Francis in 
Watertown. Their sole purpose was 
that of an interchange of opinions. 
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Some of the subjects discussed were 
American genius, the nature of per- 
sonality, mysticism, law, individuality, 
inspiration and providence. At one 
of the meetings the subject was the 
progress of civilization, and Theodore 
Parker wrote of it: “Had the conver- 
sation of this evening been written out 
by Plato, it would equal any of his 
beautiful dialogues.” The leaders in 
this conversation were Dr. Channing 
and George Ripley. In his account 
of these meetings Emerson says that 
“nothing could be less formal, yet the 
intelligence and character and varied 
ability of the company gave the club 
some notoriety, and perhaps waked 
curiosity as to its aims and results.” 

The chief public result of the tran- 
scendental club was the publication of 
The Dial, the first number of which 
bore date of July, 1840, and was con- 
tinued for four years, sixteen quar- 
terly numbers of about one hundred 
and thirty-five pages each being is- 
sued. For the first two years Mar- 
garet Fuller was the editor, with 
George Ripley as an assistant for a 
few months. During the last two 
years Emerson edited this organ of 
transcendentalism, and was aided by 
Thoreau. During some months Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody was the publisher, 
and Emerson paid the printer’s bills 
for the whole period when these were 
not met by the subscriptions and sales. 
The circulation of this journal prob- 
ably at no time reached four hundred 
copies. Nothing whatever was paid 
the editors and contributors. The 
contributors included many names 
well known in the history of Ameri- 
can literature and thought. Beside 
those already named were Alcott, 
Parker, Lowell, Curtis, Dana, Clarke, 
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Hedge, Cranch, Very, Dwight and 
Ellery Channing. The writing in this 
magazine was much of it crude and 
chaotic. It was youthful, untrained 
and spasmodic. Its chief defects were 
excess of statement, indifference to 
form and reason, and an enthusiasm 
that was not checked by sanity of 
judgment. 

And yet The Dial published much 
that is of great value. In its pages 
first appeared Emerson’s “Wood- 
notes,” “The Problem,” “The Snow- 
storm,” “The Sphinx,” “Ode to 
Beauty,” and many of his other 
poems, as well as a half dozen of his 
best essays. Thoreau wrote for it 
his “Sympathy,” “Sic Vita,” “Friend- 
ship,” and other poems, as well as his 
“A Winter Walk,” and other essays. 
In its pages first appeared Margaret 
Fuller’s “Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,” and much of her best prose. 
Dwight, Thoreau, Curtis, Dana, 
Lowell and others first found their 
public through the medium of its 
pages. It was a journal of youth, but 
of youth that had the promise of ma- 
turing genius. 

The Dial published much excellent 
poetry, and some of it of the first 
order of lyric expression. It is true 
that it also published much that was 
immature, and not worthy of its 
pages; but this was incident to the 
conditions of literature in its time. 
The transcendental movement was es- 
sentially poetical in its nature, and 
awakened whatever gift of lyrical ex- 
pression was possible to the men and 
women who accepted it. In the third 
number appeared a poem which bore 
the title of “Questionings,” that put 
into the form of verse the whole in- 
tent and spirit of idealism. 
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‘Hath this world without me wrought 
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Other substance than my thought? 
Lives it by my sense alone, 
Or by essence of its own? 


It is one of the most pronounced as- 
sertions of the doctrine of individual- 
ism as taught by the transcendental- 
ists that has ever been made. 





Will its life, with mine begun, 
Cease to be when that is done, 

Or another consciousness 

With the self-same forms impress?” 


This poem was written by Frederick 


‘ Ti. Hedge, one of the most powerful 


thinkers and finest writers connected 
with this movement. That he was 
a genuine transcendentalist appears 
from the concluding verses of this at- 
tempt to put philosophy into rhyme. 


“Thought is deeper than all speech, 


Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 


“We are spirits clad in veils; 


Man by man was never seen; 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 


“Heart to heart was never known; 


“Soul! that all informest, say, 


Shall these glories pass away? 
Will those planets cease to blaze, 
When these eyes no longer gaze? 
And the life of things be o’er 
When these pulses beat no more? 


Thought, that in me works and lives— 


Life to all things living gives— 

Art thou not thyself, perchance, 

But the universe in trance? 

A reflection inly flung 

By that world thou fanciest sprung 
From thyseli—thyself a dream— 

Of the world’s thinking thou the theme. 


“Be it thus, or be thy birth 


Of a source above the earth; 

Be thou matter, be thou mind, 

In thee alone myself I find, 

And through thee alone, for me, 

Hath this world reality. 

Therefore, in thee will I live, 

To thee all myself will give, 

Losing still, that I may find 

This bounded self in boundless Mind.” 


In the first number was printed an- 


Mind with mind did never meet; 
We are columns left alone 
Of a temple once complete.” 


In the fifth number was printed an- 
other poetical attempt to put the faith 
of The Dial writers into verse. It 
was from the pen of Eliza Thayer 
Clapp, and was for many years at- 
tributed to Emerson. It taught the 
doctrine that “The Future is better 
than the Past,” that man is not fallen, 
but is progressing. 


“Not where long-passed ages sleep 
Seek we Eden’s golden trees; 
In the future folded deep 
Are its mystic harmonies. 


“All before us lies the way, 

Give the past unto the wind; 
All before us is the day, 

Night and darkness are behind. 


“Eden with its angels bold, 
Love and flowers and coolest sea, 
Is not ancient story told, 
But a glowing prophecy. 





other poetical interpretation of tran- 
scendentalism, from the pen of Chris- 
topher P. Cranch. It was called 
“Stanzas,” but has been many times 
reprinted as “Gnosis.” It asserts that 
the true spiritual affinity of men is 
with God, and not with other men. 


“In the spirit’s perfect air, 
In the passions tame and kind 
Innocence from selfish care 
The real Eden we shall find.” 


In the day of its developing expres- 


sion it was often complained of the 
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transcendental movement ‘that it was 
destructive of moral purpose and con- 
viction. Such a criticism to-day has 
no meaning, for we now see that no 
teaching is more profoundly ethical 
than this form of idealism. On many 
a page of The Dial there was printed 
a word of high courage and of vigor- 
ous ethical protest. One poetical ex- 
pression of the noble ethical purpose 
of this teaching may be given here, 
from the pen of Ellen Sturgis Hooper, 
one of the most promising of the 
younger contributors. It appeared in 
a corner of the first number without 
title and without other claim for itself 
than its own intrinsic worth. 


“T slept, and dreamed that life was beauty; 
I woke, and found that life was duty. 


“Was thy dream then a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee.” 


For a little time only was The Dial 
permitted to carry its teaching to the 
small company of its readers, but it 
accomplished its task of preparing its 
writers for their larger and more ef- 
fective work, and of finding for them 
a public ready to listen to their gospel 
of hope and courage. Much criticised, 
sneered at often, it proved its right to 
exist by the message it carried to those 
ready to accept it, and who were 
cheered and inspired by it. When it 
ceased to keep time for its readers, it 
was only to give them opportunity to 
find its poets and prophets in other 
and more popular avenues of expres- 
sion. 

To such a man as Emerson it could 
be of no importance whether the poor 
little Dial appeared or did not appear. 
He was a man destined to be heard, 
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and opportunities for him to declare 
himself came as fast as he was ready 
for them. Already, in 1837, he had 
spoken his word on “The American 
Scholar” at Harvard, in which he had 
put forth some of his primary and es- 
sential teachings. What could have 
been more truly Emersonian than this? 
“T embrace the common, I explore and 
sit at the feet of the familiar, the low. 
Give me insight into to-day, and you 
may have the antique and future 
worlds.” And he had been again to 
Harvard to speak his Divinity School 
address, that word that smote hard 
upon the conventionalisms of the 
teaching there accepted as a new 
orthodoxy by those who had de- 
clared themselves liberal in thought 
and purpose. He wished to look 
truth in the face, and to know it as 
it is, without need of the old form 
and vesture, that keep men even 
from the truth itself because of too 
much concern for its proprieties and 
its authenticities. This was an ap- 
peal to human nature, that it should 
know itself and its own needs. It was 
a demand for the natural, for the ac- 
ceptance of the primary facts of 
human experience. It criticised the 
artificial, the conventional, that which 
is accepted merely because it is an- 
cient. All that is real in the religion 
of the past, was Emerson’s claim, is 
true in the life of to-day, and may be 
proved because men have found it ac- 
ceptable to their own thinking. He 
condemned the exaggeration of the 
personal in religion, the incident of a 
place or time, or of an individual ex- 
perience. He wished for what is uni- 
versal, what belongs to the nature 
of all men in all times and places. 
In the soul as a universal fact he 




















would find the needed redemption. 
‘Wherever a man comes, there comes 
revolution. The old is for slaves. 
When a man comes, all books are legi- 
ble, all things transparent, all re- 
ligions are forms. The remedy to 
their deformity is, first, soul, and sec- 
ond, soul, and evermore soul.” He 
closed his address with eloquent words, 
such as he used many times in later 
years, words that had a prophetic and 
inspiring quality in them rarely heard 
from any other speaker or writer. “I 
look for the new teacher,” he said, 
“that shall follow so far those shining 
laws, that he shall see them come full 
circle; shall see their rounding com- 
plete grace; shall see the world to be 
the mirror of the soul; shall see the 
identity of the law of gravitation with 
purity of heart; and shall show that 
the ought, that duty, is one with 
science, with beauty, and with joy.” 
In this address there was an exag- 
geration, a high enthusiasm, a bold- 
ness of poetical utterance, that gave 
occasion for much of criticism. The 
Unitarians found it not in harmony 
with those doctrines they had accepted 
in withdrawing from the older church- 
es, and which they seemed to regard 
as far enough in advance to suit the 
needs of any adventurous thinkers. 
Emerson’s address seemed to them to 
open the door to the rejection of what 
is supernatural in religion, and of 
those miraculous claims for Chris- 
tianity on which they rested their 
faith, Amidst the excitement thus 
caused, Emerson remained calm and 
undisturbed. When Dr. Henry Ware, 
the younger, sent him a copy of a ser- 
mon in which he had taken exception 
to some of its statements, Emerson re- 
plied: “I have always been, from my 
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very incapacity of methodical writing, 
a chartered libertine, free to worship 
and free to rail, lucky when I could 
make myself understood, but never 
esteemed near enough to the institu- 
tions and mind of society to deserve 
the notice of the masters of literature 
and religion. I have appreciated fully 
the advantages of my position, for I 
well know that there is no scholar less 
willing or less able to be a polemic. 
I could not give an account of myself 
if challenged. I could not possibly 
give you one of the arguments you 
cruelly hint at, on which any doctrine 
of mine stands; for I do not know 
what arguments mean in reference to 
any expression of a thought. I de- 
light in telling what I think; but if 
you ask me how I dare say so, or why 
it is so, I am the most helpless of mor- 
tal men.” These were confidential 
words written as a heart confession to 
a trusted friend and teacher, and yet 
they speak the truth in saying that the 
writer had no gift for logic and argu- 
ment. His was not a philosophical or 
scientific mind. His thought was es- 
sentially poetical, and he has been 
rightly designated as a seer. He saw 
the truth intuitively, not formally. 
The truth he saw seemed to him un- 
questionable, and he was not able to 
detect its limitations as it presented it- 
self to him. In this was his defect, 
that the movements of his own mind 
appeared to him authenticated by his 
own mental activity. And yet how 
much do we owe to this man who 
could not think in the manner of the 
schools or believe as the sects would 
give him permission! 
Transcendentalism was the cause of 
a considerable agitation and discussion 
in New England, especially to the 
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Unitarian body, with which most of 
its leaders were more or less definitely 
connected. Emerson’s views were too 
novel at that time not to excite discus- 
sion and severe condemnation. He 
was regarded as a heretic, even as an 
atheist, or as a pantheist, a word car- 
rying with it fully as evil a meaning. 
Yet he was dealt with gently, for the 
most part, because he was not an ex- 
tremist in statement, and because the 
man himself was admired and loved. 
It was Theodore Parker who met with 
severest disapproval and was thought 
to desire the destruction of all religion. 
Parker was a born combatant, as 
Emerson was not; and he was a theo- 
logian with weapons equal to those of 
any of his opponents. He had the 
fighting qualities of his grandfather, 
who led the minute-men at Lexington. 
Parker had nothing of the mystic in 
him, and he was not a seer. He was 
a strong and effective preacher, bold 
to the verge of rashness, unwilling to 
make compromises with truth, not in- 
clined to accept what is established, 
and a man deeply and profoundly re- 
ligious. 

It was in an ordination and installa- 
tion sermon preached in South Bos- 
ton, May 19, 1841, that Parker first 
made himself heard, and established 
his reputation as a heretic. It had in it 
a few of the commonplaces of transcen- 
dentalism, but they were enough to 
stir up a commotion that it took many 
years to allay. He accepted Chris- 


tianity as the absolute religion, identi- 
cal with the spiritual truths God gives 
every open mind to know. To him 
Christ was the greatest of those who 
have accepted and lived these truths. 
Parker’s thought may be expressed in 
a sentence or two, for he made it clear 
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in all he said what he meant to say. 
“Almost every sect that has ever 
been,” he said to the South Boston 
congregation, “makes Christianity rest 
on the personal authority of Jesus, and 
not the immutable truth of the doc- 
trines themselves, or the authority of 
God, who sent him into the world. 
Yet it seems difficult to conceive any 
reason why moral and religious truths 
should rest for their support on the 
authority of their revealer, any more 
than the truths of science on that of 
him who makes them known first or 
most clearly.” Again he said: “In an 
age of corruption, Jesus stood and 
looked up to God. There was nothing 
between him and the Father of all. 
And we are never Christians as he 
was the Christ until we worship as 
Jesus did, with no mediator, with 
nothing between us and the Father of 
all.” 

Here were the legitimate conclu- 
sions of transcendentalism as they re- 
lated to the primary beliefs of Chris- 
tianity. It is not surprising that they 
were not at once accepted or that they 
led to a stormy discussion. It may be 
that this was a tempest in a teapot, for 
it was almost wholly confined to the 
Unitarian body, nearly insignificant as 
a part of the Christian world. None 
the less, this was a most interesting 
contest, especially in view of the re- 
ligious tendencies that have been up- 
permost since that day. The Boston 
Association of Ministers threatened to 
turn Parker out, but did not. The 
Thursday lecture was stopped, in 
order that he might not be asked to 
preach it again. The Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was much agitated about Par- 
ker’s teachings, but fellowship was not 
withdrawn from him. He was treated 
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as a heretic, as a dangerous leader, and 
as a man to be feared. The Unitarian 
brethren would not exchange pulpits 
with him, with the exception of a 
faithful few. James Freeman Clarke, 
who was not with Parker in his theo- 
logical position, though a transcen- 
dentalist, but was with him in love of 
liberty, lost a considerable number of 
families out of his congregation be- 
cause he insisted upon a friendly inter- 
change of ministerial courtesies. We 
think the early death of the church 
formed by these recalcitrants was a 
just fate upon their cowardly act. 
And John T. Sargent was compelled 
to resign from one of the churches of 
the Benevolent Fraternity, even though 
it had been largely supported by his 
family, because he was friendly in his 
relations with Parker. In these days 
the heretic was made to feel what an 
evil thing it was to differ from the 
majority; at least, it seems to have 
been thought he ought to feel in this 
way. 

But those who hoped to silence 
Parker did not understand the man, 
and they saw not the drifting of the 
tide away from that which they es- 
teemed as permanent. In 1842 Parker 
was invited to Boston to give a course 
of lectures expository of his religious 
beliefs, and these were largely listened 
to by an eager congregation. The 
next year they were published as “A 
Discourse of Matters Pertaining to 
Religion,” the best of Parker’s books, 
and one of the most honest and noble 
statements of what religion is that has 
ever been put into print. The contro- 
versy went on, but with an ever-in- 
creasing company on the side of the 
transcendentalists. On January 22, 
1845, those who had heard Parker, 


many of them walking from Boston to 
his suburban church in order to do so, 
met together and resolved “that Theo- 
dore Parker shall have a chance to be 
heard in Boston.” On February 16 
he began to preach in the Melodeon, 
and in 1852 he went into Music Hall, 
where he continued until 1859, when 
failing health compelled his with- 
drawal, death following in May, 1860. 

Parker was heard widely through- 
out the Northern States, and he was 
read even more widely. A great con- 
gregation, the largest in Boston, lis- 
tened to him every Sunday. He lec- 
tured on many platforms, and he was 
a zealous advocate of all the reforms. 
The attempt to silence him had not 
only proved a failure, but it had given 
him a large hearing, and had brought 
many ardent young men to his side. 
The testimony of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, for many years an attendant 
upon Parker’s preaching, indicates 
what it was that made him a great 
pulpit teacher. “Those who knew Par- 
ker only in the pulpit,” she says in her 
“Reminiscences,” “did not half know 
him. Apart from the field of theo- 
logical controversy, he was one of the 
most sympathetic and delightful of 
men. I have rarely met any one 
whose conversation had such a ready 
and varied charm. ...I can truly 
say that no rite of public worship, not 
even the splendid Easter service in St. 
Peter’s at Rome, ever impressed me 
as deeply as did Theodore Parker’s 
prayers. Truly, he talked with God, 
and took us with him into the divine 
presence. . . . I cannot remember that 
the interest of his sermons ever varied 
forme. It was all one intense delight. 
The luminous clearness of his mind, 
his admirable talent for popularizing 
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the procedures and conclusions of 
philosophy, his keen wit and poetic 
sense of beauty,—all these combined 
to make him appear to me one of the 
oracles of God.” 

Emerson has said that the heretic of 
one generation becomes the accepted 
teacher of the next. This is what has 
happened to Theodore Parker, for he 
was a man of the deepest religious 
convictions, and a great teacher of the 
truest things of the spirit. He was to 
the inmost of his being a man of faith, 
who walked with God, and spoke out 
of his own inward knowledge concern- 
ing the realities of life. In fact, he 
was no heretic, but the truest believer 
of his time, the one man in a Boston 
pulpit who saw God as a living fact. 
The others took their faith on hear- 
say, Parker as a reality of the present 
day. 

The transcendentalists were not 
chiefly concerned with theological con- 
troversy, however. They were lead- 
ers in the reforms, especially in the 
anti-slavery movement. Without ex- 
ception they were on the side of 
freedom and justice, whereas their 
conservative Unitarian opponents were 
almost as uniformly given to com- 
promise and apology. The most 
unique of the reformatory efforts that 
enlisted the activities of the radicals 
was Brook Farm, which was distinctly 
an outgrowth of transcendentalism. 
George Ripley, William Henry Chan- 
ning, John S. Dwight, its most active 
leaders, were all members of the 
transcendental club. It had also the 
friendly sympathy of Alcott, Hedge, 
Elizabeth Peabody and Margaret Ful- 
ler, though they were not members 
of the association. That Emerson, 
Thoreau and others were not members 
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of the community shows a radical 
divergence of opinion in the ranks of 
the transcendentalists. On the one 
side were those who believed that the 
communications of the spirit are to 
society, and on the other those who 
thought these were only to individual 
souls. The leader of the individual- 
ists was Emerson, while William 
Henry Channing was the ablest expo- 
nent of the other point of view. 
Emerson and Channing were inti- 
mate friends, and Emerson had a deep 
and tender affection for Channing; 
yet the radical divergence in their 
thought appears in a letter written in 
1838, following the delivery of the 
Divinity School address. “I feel dis- 
tinctly,” Channing wrote, “im relation 
to this address, what I feel in relation 
to all that I have read of your writ- 
ings, that there is one radical defect, 
which, like a wound in the bark, wilts 
and blights the leaf and bloom and 
fruit of your faith. You deny the 
Human Race. You stand, or seek to 
stand, a complete Adam. But you 
cannot do it.” This is a legitimate 
criticism of Emerson’s individualism, 
and one that even more largely needs 
expression now than when these 
words were written. Dr. Hedge saw 
its limitations, and insisted on the vast 
influence of the past over the present. 
Ripley saw its radical defect, and 
taught that the social law of collective 
action is more important than any 
claim of personal liberty. This diver- 
gence of opinion has not been hitherto 
recognized by any of the writers on 
the transcendental movement, but it is 
one of first importance to a right un- 
derstanding of its several phases. A 
writer in the first volume of The 
Harbinger interpreted the Brook Farm 
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conception of the extreme individ- 
ualism that found utterance on the 
part of some of the leading transcen- 
dentalists. “Its doctrines and ten- 
dency,” wrote this critic of transcen- 
dentalism, “are extreme individual- 
ism. It sunders the man from his 
fellows, and even doubts whether it 
is necessary that he should have 
any fellows at all. In a_ word, 
it teaches a perfect spiritual selfish- 
ness. It is the poetical and mystical 
expression of the Ego-ism which 
makes modern life so mean, so pitiful, 
and so wretched.” 

Undoubtedly Brook Farm was an 
outgrowth of the transcendental move- 
ment, and was an attempt to realize 
some of its cardinal principles. It 
drew to itself the attention of all the 
leaders of that movement, and claimed 
much of their interest, whether they 
joined it or not. It focalized the so- 
cial ideals of that movement, gave 
voice to its criticism of existing con- 
ditions, and defined what it believed 
could be done to make society more 
rational and just. It was a splendid 
experiment, and failed because of its 
very worth and integrity, and because 
it could not struggle with the commer- 
cialism around it. As a social experi- 
ment, and because of the character of 
the men and women who made it, 
Brook Farm grows in attraction with 
every generation. 

To some extent The Harbinger, 
published at Brook Farm from June, 
1845, to October, 1847, continued the 
work of The Dial. It was succeeded 
by the Massachusetts Quarterly Re- 
view, which was edited by Theodore 
Parker from 1847 to 1850. Then the 
transcendentalists found opportunity 
to be heard in the New York Tribune 


and in other secular journals. But 
they especially found expression on 
the lecture platform and to audiences 
that not only rapidly grew in size, but 
heard them gladly. When this means 
did not suffice they put their word 
into the printed pamphlet or into the 
more dignified and important book. 
Already Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, 
Parker, Cranch, Very, Lowell and 
others had become known through 
their poems and their essays. 

In an increasing number of pulpits, 
also, the message of transcendentalism 
was being heard. These could be 
counted without much difficulty, it is 
true; but the younger preachers were 
not reluctant to offer the newer faith 
to their hearers. Here and there a 
free church came into existence, as 
that in Lynn to which Samuel John- 
son preached for a number of years, 
and that in Worcester of which 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson was 
the minister until he left it to devote 
himself to literature. In Plymouth 
the anti-slavery people maintained 
such a church for a number of years, 
because the pulpits of the town were 
closed to the cause of freedom. The 
great free pulpit was that of Theodore 
Parker, and wide was its influence. 

As time went on, and transcendent- 
alism found an ever widening in- 
fluence, albeit not a great one or one 
that reached a large number of per- 
sons, it came to be a cause of discord 
and disturbance in the churches of 
New England. The Unitarians com- 
plained of the new interpreters of the 
old doctrines, that their influence was 
destructive of faith and disorganizing 
as a social motive. The attempt to 
silence Parker had proved a failure, 
and his teaching was being accepted 
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by the younger men and by a not in- 
considerable number of churches. The 
evangelical leaders pointed at the Par- 
kerites as the legitimate fruits of 
Unitarianism, with their rejection of 
supernaturalism, the miracles, a ver- 
batim revelation, and much else that 
the past had counted as essential to 
religion. It was not enough that the 
transcendentalists insisted that they 
brought religion back to the standard 
of human nature, to the great ethical 
tests and to the measures of rationali- 
ty. What they wanted was to get rid 
of the prejudices, the conventionalism, 
the mere formalisms, of religion, and 
to give it free and natural expression. 
They wished to hear the voice of God 
in their own souls, and not to depend 
on the church, or on tradition, or ona 
book that needed to be authenticated. 
It seemed to them God was equal to 
His own message, and that He did not 
require all the equipment Christianity 
had gathered to itself, in order to le- 
gitimate that message, which bore 
upon it the stamp of its own divinity 
in the appeal it made to the human 
soul. 

In 1853 the Unitarians found utter- 
ance against the transcendentalists. 
It seemed to them that the time had 
come to defend themselves against 
these perverters of the faith that had 
come to them from their fathers. 
They had complained bitterly that the 
orthodox had not treated them fairly 
and liberally, but now they turned 
about and dealt with the liberals as 
they had themselves been treated by 
the more conservative body of Con- 
gregationalists. The reason for this 


action is to be found in the social con- 
servatism of Boston, that was at once 
cowardly and reactionary. 


It is also 
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to be found in the fact that the Uni- 
tarians were timid, only half emanci- 
pated from the conventionalisms of 
the past, and recreant to their own 
principles. They thought that liberty 
of opinion ought to go so far as they 
had gone, and no farther. They as- 
sumed that reason in religion meant 
so much of rationalism as they had 
accepted. Though Channing, Walker, 
Hedge, Clarke, Lamson and many 
other Unitarians, men honored and 
accepted as leaders, were essentially 
on the side of the transcendentalists, 
this did not suffice to make the new 
teachings acceptable to the majority. 

To meet the incoming tide of radi- 
cal thought the American Unitarian 
Association, in 1853, at its annual 
meeting, adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that “the divine authority of the 
gospel, as founded on a special and 
miraculous interposition of God, is the 
basis of theactionof the Association.” 
The Association had not cast Parker 
out, it had not withdrawn its fellow- 
ship from any of the transcendental- 
ists, but now it was ready to put itself 
upon record as condemning the intui- 
tions, the rationalisms and the radical 
faith of its own legitimate offspring. 
In view of the history of Unitarianism 
up to this date, the action then taken, 
an action which according to its usage 
the Association had no right to take, 
cannot be regarded as anything else 
than astonishing. It was a betrayal 
of the principles this party had ac- 
cepted, and that justified its own ex- 
istence. The cause of it is to be found 
in the opening sentences of what fol- 
lows. “One of the chief clogs,” said 
the report of the executive committee, 
“impeding our numerical advance, one 
of the chief sources of the odium with 






















































which we are regarded, and conse- 
quently the common neglect or uncan- 
did treatment of our arguments, has 
been what is considered the excessive 
radicalism and irreverence of some 
who have nominally stood within our 
own circle, and who have been consid- 
ered by the public as representative of 
our household of faith. They have 
seemed to treat the holy oracles and 
the endeared forms of our common 
religion with contempt. They have 
offensively assailed and denied all 
traces of the supernatural in the his- 
tory of Christianity and in the life of 
its august Founder. In this way, 
shocking many pious hearts, and 
alarming many sensitive minds, they 
have brought an unwarranted and 
injurious suspicion and prejudice 
against the men and views that stood 
in apparent support of them and 
theirs; and have caused an influential 
reaction of fear against liberal opin- 
ions in theology. It seems to us that 
the time has arrived when, by a procla- 
mation of our general thought on this 
matter, we should relieve ourselves 
from the embarrassment with which 


we as a body are thus unjustly entan- . 


gled by the peculiarities of a few, and 
those few not belonging to us alone. 
The real facts in the case, as well as a 
due regard for the interests of truth, 
require us in the most emphatic man- 
ner to disavow any indorsement of 
that view which utterly denies the 
supernatural in Christianity. We de- 
sire, in a denominational capacity, to 
assert our profound belief in the di- 
vine origin, the divine authority, the 
divine sanctions, of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. This is the basis of our 
associated action.” 

It might be justly said that the at- 
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titude thus expressed was that of a 
half dozen men, including the secre- 
tary and executive committee of the 
American Unitarian Association; but 
undoubtedly it definitely interpreted 
the opinion of a large majority of the 
body they represented. Such was the 
position of the most liberal religious 
body in the country towards the 
transcendentalists, with which nearly 
all of them were more or less intimate- 
ly connected. It can be easily under- 
stood how they were regarded by 
the other religious denominations, by 
whom they were counted as nothing 
better than heretics and atheists of the 
worst type. 

Such an attitude towards these radi- 
cals, with Emerson and Parker at 
their head, is not surprising. They 
were iconoclasts, and their teaching 
was revolutionary. What the majori- 
ty of their countrymen regarded as 
essential to religion, they rejected as 
puerile or as merely conventional. 
They were indifferent to the forms of 
religion, which to the majority are re- 
ligion itself. They rejected the per- 
sonalities of Christianity, and would 
have only its facts and its principles. 
They accepted intuition as a better 
guide than the literary and historical 
traditions of the church. They ven- 
erated the soul, but-they were indiffer- 
ent to the church as an institution. 
To them the individual was the oracle 
of God, the guide of his own destiny, 
sufficient to himself; and they would 
have no authority over them or accept 
any leader as master. What they 
aimed at was the development and 
perfection of the individual. While 
they did not reject society or condemn 
the state, as some of their successors 
have done, though even here Thoreau 
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was at one with these later icono- 
clasts, yet they glorified individual 
action and made personal liberty of 
supremest worth. It is not surprising 
that their position was misunderstood 
and that their teachings were con- 
demned. 

Yet it was not what was thus con- 
demned that made the transcendental 
movement one of the most important 
in the history of this country. There 
was something in it as fresh as a sum- 
mer morning, as natural as the sun- 
shine, as invigorating as healthy toil. 
It inspired orators, poets, essayists 
and critics. It made our greatest lit- 
erature. It gave us our greatest 
thinkers and authors hitherto. In a 
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movement that could produce such re- 
sults there was something far more 
real than was recognized by those who 
condemned it. That such a man as 
Emerson found nourishment and pow- 
er in it is enough to commend it to our 
consideration. He was its greatest 
product, and perhaps no other manner 
of thought could have produced the 
man we know in him. We see the 
deeper things in him now, and do not 
find it necessary to pass resolutions 
against him. He has found his place 
in all churches and has justified him- 
self to all thinking men and women. 
His faith has found wide acceptance 
under many names; but always it is 
virile, heroic, intuitive, fundamental. 





The Beauty of Antiquity 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


HE great vogue of societies 
historic and patriotic, the 
revived interest in things 
remote in time of fashion, 

and an increasing desire for accuracy 
of information and specific detail are 
largely responsible for the very gen- 
eral fad which is fast enriching the 
dealers in antiquities and is making 
our modern homes mere museums of 
ill-assorted relics. 

It is not so many years since we 
began to realize the picturesqueness 
of things antique. A generation ago 
no one thought of valuing a piece of 
furniture or a relic for its age alone. 
That is probably why we have so few 
really old things preserved. Twenty- 


five years ago people did indeed 
cherish their family heirlooms from 
personal pride or sentiment; but they 
never dreamed of such articles having 
a market value beyond their intrinsic 
worth. Old silver, jewels, laces, 
stuffs which moth and rust had not 
corrupted, were always like so much 
invested capital, and carried with 
them their own excuse for prolonged 
existence. But it was beyond the 
understanding of our fathers how the 
tooth of time and the yellowing blight 
of years could bestow a positively 
golden touch upon articles of cheap 
material and inferior workmanship. 
We have changed all that. Any- 
thing ancient, however ugly, cracked, 














useless, frail past handling, is “the 


thing.” It is not enough, indeed. to 
produce the old furniture, relics and 
sacred vestures of our proper ances- 
try, and exhibit them with pride. Our 
rooms must be ordered d/’antique; 
they must be furnished and overflow- 
ing with all things queer and out of 
date. And if these are not forthcom- 
ing from the family garret they must 
be begged, bought or stolen,—on our 
summer visits,—from the unsophisti- 
cated. There are not real “antiques” 
enough in the country to supply the 
demand. Curiosity shops now flourish 
at almost every corner ; but even these 
are inadequate, and a new industry 
has been invented, the manufacture 
of antiquities. Whole factories are 
kept busy at top speed making, 
cracking, discoloring, as with age, 
wearing out all kinds of “ancient” 
goods for those who do not know the 
difference between such and real 
antiques. Where ignorance is bliss, 
‘tis folly to be wise. 

It seems a pity to quarrel with any 
fashion which offers the slightest hope 
of reviving a bit of sentiment in this 
prosaic century. A romanticist hails 
with delight every symptom of awak- 
ening interest in things historic, and 
the inevitable search through long 
neglected corners which brings to 
light unexpected wealth of legend, 
story and quaint anecdote. But a truly 
devoted enthusiast over the pictur- 
esqueness of past times and the sug- 
gestiveness of things remote from 
modern fashion, hates to see the 
whole spirit of the movement cheap- 
ened by an unreasoning, undiscrim- 
inating fad. The historic past should 
be valued with a more seemly devo- 
tion than the craze for decorated 
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tomato-cans and painted bean-pots, 
which made life unlovely a generation 
ago. 

Mere age seems scarcely sufficient 
plea for the preservation of things 
ugly and in bad taste. The fact that 
a plate, hideous beyond description, is 
two hundred years old, is no reason 
for valuing it above some exquisite 
specimen of more enlightened modern 
art. Ifa relic has a story to tell; if it 
supplies the missing link in the his- 
tory of manners and customs of a 
bygone time; if it is associated with 
some family tradition; if it is in itself 
beautiful, picturesque or intrinsically 
valuable, there can be no question as 
to the propriety of its preservation. 
But as for things merely old,—un- 
sightly, cumbrous, absurd,—which 
the mistaken economy of a genera- 
tion now dead has kept from the ash- 
barrel, the sooner they find their way 
into that eventual oblivion of ail 
things personal, the better. 

European nations laugh at us with 
our “historic buildings” and our na- 
tive antiquities of at best two poor 
centuries and ahalf. Imagine, for in- 
stance, how absurd it must seem to 
the English, with their halls full of 
relics and inalienable heirlooms dat- 
ing from the Norman Conquest, to 
see us losing our heads over some 
ugly bit of cracked Colonial crockery, 
picked up at auction or wheedled 
from some unwary rustic. Why 
should one care for antiquities arti- 
ficially obtained from a foreign 
source? The chief value of old things 
is in the association of ideas and sen- 
timents. 


“It is a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother,” 
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said Othello, a man of stren- 
uous sentiment. Relics which 
have come down in one’s fam- 


ily from some remote ancestor have 
a story to tell; they have an air of 
romance and poetry, a flavor of 
unutterable things. But there can 
be little of this personal flavor 
about articles which have passed 
through the common market, to 
have their bloom of memories rubbed 
away. 

And yet, what pleasure to visit the 
old curiosity shops, which have 
sprung up everywhere like mush- 
rooms during the past few years, in 
response to the craze for the antique! 
One finds so many queer and quaint 
things among these variously as- 
sembled household gods, these long 
abandoned Jares and penates of once 
happy homes. Here in the disorder 
of confusion worse confounded they 
jostle cheek by jowl; the relics of 
dame and squire of high degree with 
the cheap tawdriness of humble, maid 
and common soldier of the Revolu- 
tion,—one really no more valuable 


than another except as “thinking 
makes it so.” 
There is an especial attraction 


about secret drawers and _ sliding 
panels, about all the elements of the 
mysterious and the grotesque which 
seemed to enter so much more vitally 
into the lives of our ancestors than 
into our own. A visitor at one quaint 
antiquariai: establishment experi- 
mented with some half dozen old 


desks, seeking in vain the secret 
spring which he was told existed 
somewhere in each to give simple and 
easy access to a hidden drawer; 
simple and easy, indeed, when he 
knew how! 


One of these desks had 
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been sent to the shop by a gentleman 
who had learned, from memoranda 
found among his family records, that 
there was such a drawer full of gold 
and important papers, but who had 
not the ‘open sesame.” The proprie- 
tor of the shop, however, being a con- 
noisseur, had easily found the spring 
and revealed the heap of Spanish dol- 
lars which had lain there safely lost 
for two centuries. 

One finds it hard to understand 
Charles Lamb’s passionate devotion 
to old china. The object is too fleet- 
ing; and the motto, “it is better to 
have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all,” does not here ap- 
ply. Sooner or later, one’s choice 
bits of crockery and china succumb 
to that modern Gaelic disease, es- 
pecially fatal to ancient bric-a-brac, 
known as “servant girl.” There are 
some flaws in the generally accepted 
theory of the survival of the fittest. 
As every one must have noticed, it is 
always the cracked pitcher, the nicked 
plate, one’s pet aversion in the way of 
a vase, which refuses to be broken. It 
is the cheap, easily replaced yellow 
nappy which sticks by you like a poor 
relative. But if you hear a crash in 
some remote quarter of the house 
your heart sinks with a sickening 
dread—if you love old china,—for 
you know that this was the downfall! 
of your old blue platter, which you 
have left out of the cabinet, reluc- 
tantly, to be washed. It is useless to 
hedge them about with protective 
barriers. A relentless Nemesis seems 
to pursue the objects of ceramic af- 
fection. Therefore if one has such 
treasures, best let them be consigned 
to some sheltering museum, that asy- 
lum of the frailly precious. 




















Half the charm of quaint old 
relics is in giving them a proper 


setting. Unless one has a home 
which is in itself a relic of the past, in 
which all things ancient fit as they 
were made to fit, or unless one has at 
least a Colonial room in which to 
collect and dispose such treasures, 
they seem absurdly out of place. 
Dragged forth from a mercifully dim 
attic and scattered broadcast over a 
modern house, how the poor things 
seem to shrink in their feeble old age; 
how they withdraw from the neigh- 
borhood of the new and fashionable. 

Every one has seen the modern 
parlor which boasts for its centre- 
piece a spinning wheel, painted white 
and decorated with ribbons. You have 
also pitied the frieze of old blue plates 
hung around an up-to-date dining 
room. You have stumbled over 
sprawling, spidery-legged crickets 
planted in the middle of the chamber, 
and have suffered agonies while try- 
ing to repose on old-fashioned high- 
backed pew seats arranged as settles 
by the gas-log fire. All this offends 
good taste. A spinning wheel is a 
picturesque and quaint thing, in its 
place. It is a pity that it is no longer 
in active use by white-armed daugh- 
ters and mothers of graceful figure. 
No prettier picture can be imagined 
than a girl of the olden time stepping 
back and forward and twirling her 
spinning wheel by a big open fire- 
place. But nowadays “neither do we 
spin.” Even the bicycle is out of 


date; and this last evolution from the 
wheel of the early colonists would 
be quite as appropriate for a modern 
parlor decoration as the gilded or 
enamelled relic of our grandmothers’ 
day. 
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A thing which obviously has no use 
or beauty, but which is merely in- 
troduced for effect is always inartistic 
and inexcusable. Let not the spin- 
ning wheels be destroyed. They are 
really useful “properties” for tableaux 
and theatricals. They are valuable 
reminders of a past graceful occupa- 
tion, and should be preserved care- 
fully in a store-room suitable for such 
things. Nowadays nearly every little 
town has its Historical Society 
rooms. A spinning wheel, might, in- 
deed, add a grace and charm of reality 
to a dainty blue-and-white chamber, 
fitted up in the style of long ago, 
with hour-glass tables and valanced 
bedstead, whither should intrude no 
inharmonious note of modernism. 
Such a room is also the proper place 
of retirement for the warming-pan. 
This once useful article has now 
found its occupation gone. It never 
was beautiful nor picturesque, and it 
has no excuse for being hung over 
the piano, as it is sometimes seen in 
a modern music-room. It is un- 
seemly outside the chamber where it 
originally belonged. If one could 
substitute a new use for the long- 
handled implement, well and good. 
The Cubans, to whom Lord Timothy 
Dexter sold his cargo of warming- 
pans in early Colonial days, used the 
strange, new importation for carrying 
earth, after the manner of the brick- 
layer’s hod, over the shoulder. But 
unless we can find some present use 
for the thing, it had best be relegated 
to oblivion. 

This fad for the antique has indeed 
had several good results in reviving 
ancient styles and fashions, which 
one wonders ever went out of vogue. 
We have grown at last to appreciate 
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the beauties of Colonial architecture 
and of simple lines in furniture. The 
picturesque patterns of an olden time 
may be excellently adapted to the 
superior results of modern ideas in 
light and ventilation, and to the bet- 
ter colors and greater variety of ma- 
terials now within reach. But it is 
hard to avoid incongruities, even with 
best intent. There is so much temp- 
tation to stray from the simple, formal 
elegance of Washington’s day into 
the lazy, luxurious, comfortable, ef- 
fects adopted: from the East. The 
chaste stiffness of Colonial design is 
spoiled by any admixture of the frivo- 
lous, the bohemian or the bizarre. It 
gives a sentimentalist a shock to see 
a beautiful Colonial staircase, with its 
tall old clock on the landing ticking 
in an electric glare, whose ultra-mod- 
ernity is poorly disguised by the garb 
of iron lantern or brass candlestick. 
Then, too, a gas log burning shame- 
lessly in a huge old-fashioned fire- 
place is enough to make the heart 
sick. The insincerity of it, how re- 
mote from the Colonial ideal! Why 
not real logs, a crane and brick oven, 
with all the paraphernalia of the days 
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when cooking was a universal fine 
art? Indeed, the open fireplace is 
fast coming back into popular favor, 
owing again to the fad of the hour. 
We can hardly realize now that there 
ever was a time when people were so 
unenlightened as to prefer the air- 
tight stove and the stuffy coal grate. 
We have just passed the age of stove- 
pipes, when the disgrace of an open 
fireplace was to be hidden out of all 
suspicion of existence behind ram- 
parts of papered boards. The pitiful 
round hole in the middle of many a 
country “spare room” wall is the fos- 
sil mark of an age now happily pass- 
ing. 

Once more, now the kingdom of 
home is ruled with poker and with 
tongs, and the bellows, unearthed 
from the musty garret, plays an airy 
accompaniment as third in the trio. 
For this at least the fad of the an- 
tique is not to be deprecated, since it 
has given back to us the heartiest, 
homeliest characteristic of those dear 
old days; and every one is growing 
happier and handsomer in the light 
of the great fireplace of our grand- 
fathers. 


Memory 


By A. J. 
HO would to constant youth 
belong, 
Love memory’s fond ar- 
rears? 


She only of the maiden throng 
Fades not with passing years! 























ALONG THE WATER FRONT, ST. PIERRE 


The Second St. Pierre 


By P. T. 


HE destruction by earth- 

quake in May, 1902, of St. 

Pierre, Martinique, sudden- 

ly reminded the world of 
the existence of that unfortunate city, 
but there happily has been little to cail 
its attention to a second French colo- 
nial town, that of St. Pierre, Mique- 
lon. Yet this latter should be a place 
of no small interest to us, because it 
serves as a sort of halfway house for 
the New England fishing fleet on the 
Grand Banks, and it is the pivotal 
point of the famous “French Shore 
Question.” 

It is strange that as St. Pierre, Mar- 
tinique, was the first landfall which 
Cervera’s fleet made in its now famous 
dash across the Atlantic, the original 
design was to make St. Pierre, Mique- 
lon, its objective, and have it threaten 
the North Atlantic seaboard, drawing 
the United States fleet from the Car- 
ibbean. In that case the whole thea- 
tre of war might have been exchanged 
and the grim naval tragedy of San- 


McGrath 


tiago enacted with the southern coast 
of Newfoundland as a background. 

Ten miles off that seaboard lies the 
little French colony of St. Pierre-et- 
Miquelon, popularly known as “St. 
Pierre.” This miniature province con- 
sists of the islets of Miquelon, Lan- 
glade and St. Pierre, named in order 
of size. Their total area is eighty-one 
square miles, and the resident popula- 
tion 6,500, nine-tenths of these being 
located on St. Pierre, which, though 
the smallest of the group, has its only 
harbor, and hence has become the cap- 
ital. It is seven miles long by three 
wide, and the harbor is formed by a 
low reef, called Dog Island, which lies 
half a mile distant, the channel be- 
tween afforded a sheltered anchorage. 
A bar fourteen feet below water closes 
this against any but fishing craft ; war- 
ships, steamers and large sailing ves- 
sels must anchor in the roadstead out- 
side. 

The archipelago shows but a pin’s 
head on the map, yet its loss would be 
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a sadder blow to the prestige of 
France than any since the conquering 
German entered Paris. She cherishes 
these barren rocks as the sole remain- 
ing fragments of the vast empire she 
ruled in America in bygone days, and 
in this remnant is centred the blighted 
patriotic aspirations of a people who 
once enjoyed sovereignty from the St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi, and who 
“staked out” a continent which others 
wrested from them. But France has 
also a practical reason for her attitude. 
The descendants of the monarch who 
gave up Canada _ with the comment 
that it was but 
snow,” retain their hold on these islets 


“a few arpents of 


to-day with desperation born of de- 
clining power. The cause is not far 
to seek; St. Pierre is the headquarters 
of the great French coast fishery on 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 
That industry is a nursery of seamen 


for the French navy, and with St. 
Pierre wrested from the grasp of 


France, her subjects would be without 
a base of operations, the fishery over- 
seas would be abandoned and the 
naval training school would vanish. 
In the eventful days when Spain 
was planning a naval demonstration 
against the United States, a Spanish 
agent of capacity and understanding 
paid a long visit to St. Pierre. A 
reputable authority vouches for this, 
and many circumstances occurred at 
the same time which lend it confirma- 
tion. 
merchant there, to have large stocks 
of coal brought from Cape Breton, 
only one hundred and fifty miles 


This agent arranged, through a 


away, and stored in vessels anchored 
Cervera’s fleet was 


in the roadstead. 
to have taken a northern course and 
the French cable repair ship Admiral 
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Caubet, then -on duty on the Grand 
Janks, was to have steamed off some 
hundreds of miles to sea, and there 
pick up and cut a cable, establishing 
communication with both France and 
St. Pierre. 
in sight, she would signal or convey to 
him all such information as would be 


Then when Cervera hove 


of value. 
St. Pierre and coal, and three days 


He would next proceed to 


later would be off Boston, preparing 
to devastate the North Atlantic sea- 
board, and with nothing to oppose him 
but the lightly armored scouts of Ad- 
miral Watson’s patrol, the battleships 
and cruisers being needlessly blockad- 
ing Cuba. The plan had this in its 
favor: France was well disposed to- 
wards Spain. St. Pierre was France's 
only foothold in North America, and 
the islet was an ideal base for such a 
project. A French cable runs direct 
Brest to St. with no 
connection, 
secrecy for 
while the western extension, from St. 
Pierre to Cape Breton and thence to 
the American continent, would enable 
the movements of the U. S. warships 
no British 
consul permitted in St. Pierre, and 
the have 
been spirited away mysteriously. Very 


from Pierre, 


alien insuring absolute 


official communications, 


to be learned. There is 


American agent was to 
little shipping, except fishing vessels, 
frequent the adjacent waters, and the 
long and indented coast line of New- 
foundland, only a few miles off, con- 
tains scores of harbors, all remote from 
the telegraph and many unpeopled, . 
where warships could remain for days 
without their presence being detected. 
The British and French cruisers were 
at that time on patrol duty on the west 
coast of Newfoundland, hundreds of 
miles away, and with moderate luck 
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the plan might have been carried out 
successfully, bearing in mind the 
amazing series of fortunate accidents 
through which Cervera escaped detec- 
tion by the American fleet for so long 
a time after he reached the much- 
traversed waters of the Caribbean. 

But the St. Pierre project was 
dropped, though why is a closely 
guarded secret. Perhaps it was_ be- 
cause the Grand Banks, over whici 
Cervera would have to come, are so 
thickly spread with fishing vessels that 
it would be impossible for the 
ships to escape detection. Any fish- 
ing craft could approach Cape Race 
and signal the fact to the station there, 
whence the news would be flashed to 
the United States thirty-six hours be- 
fore it could otherwise reach and fore- 
warn the U. S. naval authorities, 
thus enabling them to forearm against 
the danger. But, be the reason what 
it may, another alternative was ulti- 
mately adopted, and St. Pierre lost 
its only chance, in all probability, of 
ever becoming conspicuous to the 
world’s eye. 


Still, for the tourist who strikes 
from the beaten track, it possesses an 
interest few places in America cai 
equal. It has all the charm of novelty, 
it is absolutely unique, it exists for it- 
self alone. Too few discover what a 
field for the enjoyment of a sojourn it 
affords. It is a bit of old France 
which confronts the visitor, set down 
in this lonely, sea-girt isle. The town 
is located on the narrow strip of land 
between the sea and the gently sloping 
hill whose crest forms the backbone of 
the islet. It fronts on the roadstead, 
extends along for about two miles, and 
then straggles backward and half way 
up the incline. Its houses are two- 
storied gable-roofed wooden buildings, 
of the type we know as French, and in 
their quaintness seem almost as if they 
had been transplanted from Brittany 
and had taken root on this lonely rock. 
This impression is heightened by the 
unfamiliar language, garb and man- 
ners of the people. One hears the 
rapid chatter and sees the mercurial 
movements of the true Frenchman, 
the lavish gesture, the deliberate cour- 
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tesy, the countless trivial differences 
which mark a race distinct from our 
own. The ox-cart goes creaking by. 
The 
maidens. 


gorgeous gendarmes ogle the 
The fishermen in huge sa- 
bots, bright blouses and flat caps, pass 
to their work. The women in gay- 
colored attire, with snowy headdress, 
look as if they had just crossed from 
the motherland. The black-eyed chil- 
dren, the surtouted seminarians, the 
cassocked priests, the clang of the 
angelus bell,—all combine to set one 
back a full century at least,—until one 
is awakened from the dream by the 
glare of the electric light, to discover 
that in this one, and only, particular 
the canker of modernity has eaten into 
the heart of the picture. Otherwise, 
everything is ancient, and provincial, 
and picturesque. One misses the usual 
accessories of the elaborate civilization 
of to-day,—the trains, the street cars, 
the telephone, the daily paper, the 
high-class hotel, the “‘sky-scraper,” the 
crowds and bustle of city life, the 
strenuous struggle for existence that 
marks the larger community; and one 
settles down here in an old-fashioned 
four-post bed in a modest little pen- 
sion, and enjoys a refreshing sleep, 
unbroken by the babel of noises of a 
metropolitan caravanserie, rising to 








ST. PIERRE 
enjoy an appetizing repast served in 
true French style, but with the novel 
combination of a white enamel cloth 
and real silver cutlery. 

For the eye there is much to please 
and for the camera much to record. 
The curious little dog-teams used by 
the poorer classes always amuse the 
beholder ; horses are very rare on the 
island, and dogs or oxen do their 
work. The town crier, who by beat 
of drum calls the citizens to the main 
square, where auctions are held, ven- 
tures initiated and official announce- 
ments proclaimed, is another object of 
interest. The same functionary makes 
his rounds every night at ten o’clock, 
and as his signal is heard the cafés 
must extinguish their lights and sus- 
pend business, nominally at least. 

St. Pierre boasts four stone build- 
ings—for housing the official phalanx 
and a stone quay. All were built by 
disciplinaires, convicts sent out from 
France for this purpose. But the 
practice has been abandoned of late 
years, and the disciplinaires are seen 
no more. Every other building is of 
wooden frame, those in the main street 
being faced with brick or stucco, while 
the remainder are clapboarded. All 





the wood has to be imported, even the 
is brought across 


firewood, which 














from the Newfoundland shore in 
schooner loads and sold at a handsome 
rate. Even the wood ashes are saved 
by the thrifty Newfoundlanders and 
sent across in barrels, being in de- 
mand among the Pierrois housewives 
for use in the making of soap. The 
islands are untimbered, and the ab- 
sence of forest growth or greenery is 
one of the drawbacks. 

St. Pierre lives and thrives by the 
great cod fisheries of the Grand Banks. 
For over three centuries it has occu- 
pied a position in French history such 
as St. John’s has held in English eyes 
respecting this important industry. 
When the English chose St. John’s 
for their fishing base, the French oc- 
cupied St. Pierre. It was formally 
annexed by them in 1660, and fortified 
in 1700. Two years later the British 


overran it and held it for sixty years, 
when France obtained it again as a 
shelter port for her fishermen. In 
1778, during the American war of in- 
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dependence, recaptured it 
once more; but after five years the 
Treaty of Versailles returned it to 
France. England again assumed its 
mastery in 1793, and held it until 1815. 
Then, by the Treaty of Paris, it was 
ceded to France a third time, and she 
When the 
Acadians were expelled from Grand 
Pré many of them emigrated to St. 
Pierre, then in the hands of France. 
In these days war was really “hell,” 
and the French secured St. 
Pierre, they deported every Britisher 
they found there, and England retal- 
iated when her turn arrived. Thus 
the unfortunate Acadians were sent 
packing a second time, and now they 
made their way to the Magdaien 
Islands, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
where they settled in peace and where 
their descendants survive to this day. 

The history of St. Pierre the past 
century has been uneventful. It grad- 


England 


has ruled it ever since. 


when 


ually grew in population and import- 
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ance, despite destructive fires in 1865, 
1867 and 1879. The prevailing use of 
wood in its buildings made the disas- 
ters complete, but still the place was 
rebuilt each time, on the same old- 
lines. It is the 
vous for all the French codfishers ; 
the Americans, Canadians and New- 
foundlanders 


fashioned rendez- 


also visit it, and it 
does a large trade in summer. Of 
late years, however, this has been 
declining, and St. Pierre admittedly 


has seen its best days. but for 


the fisheries it exist ; if 
they fail its downfall cannot be long 
delayed. 


would not 


Should France cease to own 
St. Pierre to-morrow, in ten years the 
group would be practically deserted, 
for the outfitting and smuggling by 
which it is maintained would then be 
stopped, and it is too barren to sup- 
port anything in itself. The earth to 
make the little gardens and flower 
plots is brought from Newfoundland ; 
the graves in the cemetery on the hill- 
side are often blasted from out of the 
solid rock. Yet the French love for 
nature asserts itself, and the gardens 
are contrived with infinite labor and 
patience and fostered by unceasing at- 
And flowers are to be seei, 
too, on the above, 
usually metal wreaths and 
fashioned into floral designs, do duty 
for the natural ones. 

Outfitting and smuggling are con- 


tention. 
graves though 


crosses, 


vertible terms, so far as St. Pierre is 
concerned. 

“wnat is -St. asked a 
teacher of a boy in one of our schools 


Pierre ?” 


recently. 

“A smuggler’s den,” the youngster 
promptly replied. For that is its rep- 
utation. More significant still is the 
saying of a Gloucester fishing skipper, 
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ST. PIERRE 
who, when asked if he had a good fare, 
replied, “I’ve done very well, but I'll 
run into St. Pierre and fill up with 
stuff,” meaning opium, fine perfumery 
and costly wines, which he would 
smuggle home to Massachusetts in his 
vessel. 

During the summer months while 
the codfishery is in progress, St. 
Pierre is a busy, bustling place, its 
population swollen by the 8,000 fisher- 
men who come across from Brittany 
every season, to engage in this pur- 
suit ; and its trade is augmented by the 
needs of this host of sun-tanned voy- 
ageurs. The Pierrois armateurs (fish 
merchants) maintain large fleets of 
codding schooners, and although every 
Pierrois who is fit for the work goes 
off to the banks in one of these the 
supply of men in the islands is wholly 
inadequate to crew them, and about 
4,000 extra hands have to be brought 
over from Bordeaux every spring and 
returned every fall. These are car- 
ried across in large sailing ships or 
steamers, several hundred men in 
each, and a scene of indescribable ac- 
tivity is witnessed as they land with 
their chests of clothing and personal 
effects, while the ships’ holds disgorge 
immense stores of fishing impedimenta 
and supplies. Last year a steamer car- 
,200 of these Bordonnais broke 
drifted 
She was scant- 


rving 
her 
about for a fortnight. 


shaft in mid-ocean and 
ily provisioned,and the captain put all 
hands on short rations; they were on 
the verge of mutiny when an English 
steamer sighted her and towed her 
into the Azores. The armateurs inter- 
ested tried to hire two Newfoundland 
seal-ships to go after the men, but 
Government 


failed, and the French 


had to send two warships to under- 
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take this task, for the mob had vir- 
tually terorrized St. Michael’s. This 
mishap was a bad blow to St. Pierre. 
It tied up nearly one hundred vessels 
from a month’s fishing, and they 
never made that up. 

The Pierrois fishing fleet comprises 
350 schooners crewed by some 5,500 
men. The season lasts from May to 
October, and the importance of the 
industry to France has already been 
indicated. When the autumn gales 
drive the fleet off the Banks, the Bor- 
donnais and their catch are transferred 
to the waiting transports and_ sent 
home, while the schooners are laid up 
in the inner harbor of St. Pierre an- 
chored head and stern, and bound in 
a solid mass with chains and tackle to 
resist the fury of the fierce mid-winter 
blizzards which rage about the un- 
protected little archipelago. Beside 
these there are the ships fitted out 
from the “Metropolitan” ports—St. 
Malo, Granville, Dieppe and Cancale 
—which sail across to the Banks from 


France direct and run in to St. Pierre 
only to land their fish or procure bait 
and supplies. There are about 120 of 
these ships, square rigged vessels, 
built in France, and invalided into 
this industry as they grow too old for 
other pursuits. They carry about 
4,000 men, all told: The Pierrois ves- 
sels are bought in Newfoundland or 
Nova Scotia, usually after they have 
seen many years of service. The 
French government is notoriously in- 
different as to the seaworthiness of 
these vessels, and the result is that the 
loss of Frenchmen and ships every 
year is abnormally heavy. In one 
gale in September, 1900, twenty-two 
of their ships, with nearly 250 men, 
went down on the Banks. 

All through the fishing season this 
tide of shipping sweeps in and out of 
St. Pierre. Americans, Canadians and 
Newfoundlanders, united by the bond 
of a common speech, combine for good 
or ill: If it is to help a shipmate per- 
form a daring deed, or mayhap to take 
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charge of a café, the flag is subordi- 
nated to the kinship of tongue. The 
Yankee will shout the refrain of the 
British national anthem, and_ the 
“Bluenose” will join in “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and the New- 
foundland bait-smuggler will unite 
with both. If one is struck all are 
ranged beside him, and their common 
contempt for “Froggie” is scarcely 
concealed. When they sally forth 
after the closing of the wine-shops 
woe betide the hapless Pierrois who 
comes — their especially if a 
gendarme. He is their pet aversion, 
and there is always bad blood between 
them. Sometimes reserves are at 
hand and the fishermen must flee to 
their boats; on other occasions the 
roysterers withstand the few who ap- 
pear and a turbulent affray ensues. 

St. Pierre is also the Mecca of the 
defaulter. To it as a sanctuary fly 
absconders from Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and New England. The ex- 
tradition laws are nominally in force, 
but the authorities rarely take the ini- 
tiative unless compelled. Two years 
ago two Newfoundland bailiffs went 
there to secure an offender. The Pier- 
rois hate the “Terra novans” bitterly, 
and it only required a judiciously cir- 
culated report, by some friends of the 
fugitive, that the officers were really 
spies of the Newfoundland govern- 
ment in quest of evidence as to fishery 
matters, to have a mob of infuriated 
Frenchmen awaiting them at the Quai. 
The demonstration was so threatening 
that the commander of the gendarmes 
advised the two objects of it not to 
land; and they saw the wisdom of his 
counsel, preferring to return empty- 
handed rather than with a skin full 
of bruises. 


way, 
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While the trade of St. Pierre is 
necessarily large, its legitimate com- 
merce bears no proportion to the total 
volume of its annual turn-over. Cana- 
da’s commerce equals $60 per head; 
Newfoundland’s, $40; St. Pierre's. 
$280. Smuggling accounts for the 
difference. The import duties at St. 
Pierre are very low, the customs regu- 
lations very lax, the official chiefs very 
“Yankee”’ 
stocks of champagne, perfumes and 
opium; the Nova Scotian fills his 
bulkheads with whiskey and gin, the 
Quebecker procures brandy and light 
wines; the Newfoundlander’s tastes 
include liquors, tobacco and _ ships’ 
stores. 
traffic was almost incredible until the 
past three or four years. Half the in- 
toxicants consumed in the “prohibi- 
tion” state of Maine were landed on 
its coast from St. Pierre; whole car- 
goes of corn-spirit were conveyed up 
the St. Lawrence and distributed 
among the Quebec Cape 
Breton paid scarcely a dollar to the 


complaisant. The lays in 


The extent of this smuggling 


villages. 
Canadian excise, and yet it never 
lacked for whiskey; and the south 
coast of Newfoundland was one vast 
depot of contraband goods. But a 
lucky accident enabled the Newfound- 
land government to break up a regu- 
lar smuggling whose 
principals were found to include even 
some members of the colonial Legis- 
lature. 
tion of operations on the neighboring 
coast line, and the 


“syndicate,” 


The crusade caused a cessa- 


American and 
Canadian authorities codperating, the 
extent of the traffic was very apprecia- 
bly reduced. An American 
once accompanied a shipment of alco- 
hol from Chicago to St. Pierre in 
bond, and its return to the Maine 


agent 
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THE VIEW FROM THE HILL 


coast as whiskey,—it having been 
“doctored” at St. Pierre ;—and his ar- 
rest of those involved was successful 
in curtailing the business. Canada is 
the worst sufferer yet, for the racial 
kinship between the Pierrois and the 
(uebeckers makes it difficult tosecure 
the evidence necessary to wholesale 
conviction and the stamping out of the 
traffic. 

Life is easy in St. Pierre, and the 
people make the most of it. The 
town boasts thirty-three cafés of dif- 
ferent grades, from the high-class 
ones, where the aristocrats assemble, 
to the plain cabarets which the fisher- 
men affect. She enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having the greatest variety of 
liquors on sale of any place in the 
world. The costliest vintages can be 
procured there, and the vilest concoc- 
tions that ever were tasted are on sale 
in the poorest saloons. Sometimes 
the foreigners forgather with the 
French, and the meeting almost inva- 
riably ends in a disturbance. On one 
occasion an unusually fierce outbreak 
occurred, and six foreigners—two 
Americans, a Nova Scotian and three 


Newfoundlanders—were set upon by 
twenty infuriated Frenchmen. My 
informant, who was one of the New- 
foundlanders, knocked down the chan- 
delier with a blow of a chair he 
wielded, and the six made their escape 
through a rear window as the gen- 
darmes were thundering at the front 
door. These, on entering, had much 
ado to separate the Pierrois, who were 
clawing and biting one another on the 
floor, each supposing the other to be 
the hated aliens, and then all had to 
turn in and act as fire fighters, for the 
oil from the lamps had blazed up and 
caught the woodwork, and serious 
conflagration was threatened. It was 
many a day before the aliens involved 
in that fracas could show themselves 
ashore again. 

The French fisherman has an im- 
mense capacity for liquor, but he is not 
quarrelsome as a rule. He is usually 
provoked by the more pugnacious 
aliens, and when many of these are in 
port the little force of fifty gendarmes, 
which forms the only military or po- 
lice organization, is worked overtime 
in the endeavor to keep the peace be- 
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tween the warring factions. During 
the winter disorder is at a minimum 
and felonious offences are at all times 
rare, although a few years ago a mur- 
der was committed there, for which 
the assailant in due course paid tiie 
penalty by death under the guillotine 

The animated panorama of St. 
Pierre and its ship-thronged road- 
stead is best enjoyed from the hilltop 
behind the town. 
climb to the summit, which is crested 


It is somewhat of a 


with a big wooden cross, visible many 
miles at sea; but the view well re- 
pays one. Half way down is the 
cemetery. Beyond it the outskirts of 
the town. Then, spread along the 
foreshore, the little city itself, gray 
and straggling, its peaked roofs and 
gabled windows looking so odd. Far- 
ther off is the harbor, with its fishing 
smacks; the roadstead widens out, 
with its larger vessels flaunting the 
tricolor. Dog Island lies like a 
smudge across the picture, and away 
beyond is the blue sea, save where the 
outline of the Newfoundland coast 
marks the mother horizon. All tells 
of peace and contentment, nothing 
more so than the little cemetery in full 
sight of the town, and the upraised 
cross, which symbolizes the common 
haven of us all. The cemetery is what 
one might expect in a fishing town. 
Few costly monuments; many plata 
little wooden crosses bearing the le- 
gend that tells the life story of the 
sleeper beneath. Trees, shrubs, even 
grass plots, there are none. All is 
desolate and forlorn, save here and 
there a little mound of flowers, the 
object of much loving care. Each 
section is railed off, that wandering 
animals may not encroach, and all 
through the summer workmen are 
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busy digging graves for the coming 
winter, as in these latitudes the frost 
hardens the soil like flint. Rows of 
crosses in one corner record the mem- 
ory of the unknown dead, picked up 
at sea and buried here. In this sec- 
tion are to be seen the names of many 
foreigners, while many more of alien 
race are interred whose name and na- 
tion remain a mystery. The disasters 
which contribute to fill this area are 
usually those occurring about the 
islands, for a Frenchman has a super- 
stitious horror of being long with a 
corpse. Hence, when he finds a dea:l 
body on the Banks, he strips it of its 
boots and clothes, if they are worth 
the trouble, and then tosses it over- 
board again, to find a resting place in 
the oozy depths until the last trump 
shall sound. 

The picture of St. Pierre in its de- 
tails is as interesting as in its ensem- 
ble. On entering the town one notes 
the healthy, comfortable and contented 
appearance of the people, the quaint- 
ness of the houses, the cleanliness of 
the streets (although there are no side- 
walks) and the nattiness of the garb 
of all who pass by. The Quai, or gov- 
ernment pier, is the pivot of the whole ; 
the public buildings front on it, 
and the policy of the town is directed 
from this centre. The prices of fish 
are decided here, bargains and sales 
are made, vessels are chartered or re- 
ported, and crews are hired or dis- 
charged. The curing of fish is not 
permitted within the city limits, and 
to witness these somewhat unsavory 
operations one must ramble along the 
beaches which encircle the island. 
These are of pebbles and round basalt 
stones, and are partly natural and 
partly artificial. The cod are landed 
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from the vessel and conveyed to the 
beaches, where they are immersed in 
crates sunk in the surf, and stirred 
with long poles until they are thor- 
oughly washed. Then they are spread 
on the stones to dry. The process is 
repeated daily, the fish being exposed 
to the full, strong sunlight, with a 
current of air circulating beneath. 
lor the nights, and when rain or fog 
threatens, the fish have to be gathered 
up and stacked in circular fagots un- 
der tarpaulins, for the best-cured cod 
are absolutely devoid of moisture and 
hard as leather. Three-fourths of the 
cod consumed in France goes from 
St. Pierre and the industry is 
stimulated by an elaborate system 
of bounties covering every phase 
of the business, and every man-- 
merchant or fisher—interested in it, 
the bounties being equal to two- 
thirds of the value of the catch. 
The Newfoundland government has 
partly offset this by forbidding its 
people to sell bait to the French, 
and although some daring smug- 
glers evade the law and run car- 
goes across the twelve-mile channel, 


the Pierrois fishing has been seriously 
crippled by the Bait Act, and the rival 
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administrations pursue a policy of 
deadly hostility which serves to keep 
alive that long-standing international 
complication, the French Shore Ques- 
tion. But that’s another -story! 

The curing of the cod is done by the 
women, the old men and the beach 
boys. The latter are lads of 16 to 18, 
recruited in France by the govern- 
ment and sent out to act as helpers to 
the fishermen and to learn the trade, 
so that after three years they may be 
drafted into the navy. They receive 
$30 for the season, besides food, 
clothing, shelter and transport. They 
are all registered and numbered, and 
are subject to the ministry of marine 
at St. Pierre and to the commanders 
of the warships on the station. The 
first year they usually spend on the 
beaches, going to the Banks the next 
and third seasons, and if hardship is 
any training for naval service, they 
are certainly well qualified, for it 
would be difficult to imagine any more 
despairful life than that which they 
undergo during this apprenticeship. 
Indeed, for the men as well as the 
boys, this fishing industry is a terrible 
one, and revelations two years ago by 
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the surgeon of a hospital ship sent out 
with the fleet are slowly bringing 
about an improvement of the condi- 
tions. 

On the Banks there is no observ- 
ance of the Sabbath by the French, 
but in St. Pierre it is the day of days. 
The social life of the town is brisk, and 
the people are noted for enjoyment. 
The governor is a Parisian appointee, 
and the chiefs of the colonial adminis- 
tration also come out from France. 
The armateurs and large traders edu- 
cate their boys and girls in Ja patriz, 
and the élite of the city is therefore @ 
la mode. Balls are frequent, and often 
are held on Sunday night. The elec- 
tions for the Municipal Council are 
held on that day also. The recog- 
nized event, however, is the high mass 
at the Cathedral at eleven. This 
is attended by everybody, and the 
church is invariably crowded to the 
doors. The women in elegant at- 
tire, fill the front of the edifice; the 
older men accompany them, but the 
younger ones gather by the doors till 
the service begins, when they pour in 
with a rush, each one paying a sou for 
the privilege of a chair. The church 
is ornately decorated and the service 
is impressive, the singing being by 
well trained voices. The collection is 
taken up by two good-looking young 
women, preceded by the beadle, an im- 
posing personage over six feet high, 
dignified by a long, black beard, a 
gorgeous military uniform and a 
gilded staff of office. After church 
the young people pair off and enjoy a 
promenade until dinner time. This is 
at one o’clock, and is a course dinner, 
the cooking and serving being excel- 
lent, and the wine in full accord. The 
visitor, if invited out, will find the 
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meal a long one, but the younger folks 
can speak English fairly well, so that 
it is preferable to the inevitable silence 
of the pension, unless one can accom- 
modate one’s school-day French to the 
After din- 
ner all stroll out on the wide road 
that the island 
like a ribbon, at the far- 
thest of lies a little 
fish-curing hamlet, where the beach- 


flexible Pierrois dialect. 


stretches across 
and 
end which 


boys are housed. From here is 


obtained a splendid view of Mique- 
lon and Langlade, the two other 
stars in ocean constellation. 
Miquelon is the farthest off and the 


this 
largest. The coves in its rock-ribbed 
face shelter a few hundred hardy boat 
fishermen, who ply their quest for cod 
in skiffs around its 
Langlade has a thin covering of soil, 
and a small contingent of farmers eke 
out an existence by tilling this sterile 
area. The two islets were formerly 
separated by a navigable channel, but 
it gradually silted up, and now one 
may walk dry-shod between the two 
at low tide. 
tributed to obstruct this passage, for 
in times of storm mariners would mis- 
take it for the channel farther south 
which separates St. Pierre from 
Langlade, and running head on, their 
vessels would bury themselves in the 
sand, the crews being frequently lost. 
The Dunes, as the shoals are called. 
have an evil reputation with the super- 
stitious Frenchmen, who will not ap- 
proach the place when storms are rag- 
ing now, for they say the spirits of the 
shipwrecked mariners of long ago can 
still be seen and heard when the ele- 
mental conflict rages, and the furious 
waves tear the sands from the rotting 
times were 


rugged coast. 


Many shipwrecks con- 


fabrics which in olden 
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stout ships, and which are now ex- 
posed so that the wandering Kodaker 
may record a picture which teiis of 
the vanity of all human purpose. 
Church and State have their cele- 
brations annually in St. Pierre. That 
of the Church is the Corpus Christi 
festival, when there is a religious pro- 
cession through the streets, with the 
prelate carrying the Consecrated Host 
and imparting benediction from altars 
erected at each side of the square. 
The procession is a picturesque one, 
with its files of girls in white dresses 
and veils, boys in the uniform of 
French soldiers, acolytes in surplices 
and soutanes, collegians in black sur- 
touts, and the priests in the gorgeous 
vestments of the Roman Catholic rit- 
ual; while bearded sailors line the 
route, and bear aloft crosses and lan- 
terns and religious emblems. The 
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festival is attended by practically the 
whole population of the three islands, 
and the devotional exercises are par- 
ticipated in with fervor. 

The State celebrates on July 14 the 
fete day of the Republic. The war- 
ships are in port and fire salutes, and 
the fishing vessels display their bunt- 
ing lavishly. There are boat races in 
the harbor and firing competitions by 
the bluejackets near Point-aux-Can- 
ons. The guns mounted there are 
purely ornamental, being quite obso- 
lete; and to fire one would mean 
destruction to the weapon and proba- 
bly to the gunner also. On this day 
the Pierrois manifest much the same 
kind of enthusiasm as animates the 
American on “the glorious Fourth.” 
The Pierrois are kindly and hospita- 
ble, welcome strangers with cordiality, 
and strive to make the visit pleasant. 
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The place is the very embodiment of 
peace, and rest, and content; a lonely, 
forgotten eyrie which the stress and 
strife and turmoil of the great world 
never disturbs. The one drawback to 
the full enjoyment of a visit is the 
prevalence of fog, which during the 
greater portion of the year envelops 
the Grand Banks and the south shore 
of Newfoundland. This wet, 
clinging veil of mist enshrouds St. 
Pierre all too frequently, and makes 


gray, 
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its varied surroundings only a series 
of dull smudges. As we sail away 
from its picturesque harbor the curling 
fog-wreaths steal in from the sea and 
envelop the island in their ghostly 
vapor, and thus we leave it to what 
the future has in store for this new- 
century paradox—a French communi- 
ty, self-contained and independent, sei 
down on a lonely rock in the North 
Atlantic and with English speaking 
provinces surrounding: it. 


Jean de Bloch and “The Future of War” 


By Edwin 


T is a great mistake to think, as 
so many people in our time are 
apt to do when some terrible 
war overwhelms some part of 
the world, that war is on the increase 
among men and that we are probably 
on the eve 
of it. The 
of course especially strong when two 


of a portentous new era 
temptation to think so is 


or three such wars come at the same 
time, waged by enlightened nations 
which we had fondly trusted had got 
wickedness and folly. 
for the be- 


beyond such 
But there is no warrant 
lief. There 
for any fear that the world generally 
is going backward, although it would 
be stupid not to see that there come 
many days which are far behind many 


is seldom real warrant 


yesterdays in insight, in ideals and in 
The long view is generally 
view of 


conduct. 
the encouraging 
progress, and that whether it is very 
long or not quite so long. 

We have just entered a new cen- 
looks back over the 


view, the 


tury. As one 
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nineteenth century, which has closed, 


as one reads perhaps some brief, 
historical survey of the century, 
it is worth while to ask oneseii 


whether one would rather live in 1800 
or 1900, in the world pictured in the 
first pages of the book or that pic- 
The serious 
The 
France and Germany 
and Spain of the end of the 
century were, when every possible de- 


tured in the last pages. 
man can give but one answer. 
England and 


and Italy 


duction has been made on particular 
points, vastly more habitable, better 
places to live in, than the same coun- 
tries at the beginning of the century. 
Henry Adams in the first half of the 
first volume of his history of the 
United States during the administra- 
tion of Jefferson paints a masterly 
picture of the life of our own people 
in 1800; every aspect of the social 
and intellectual life the time is 
treated with marvellous fullness of de- 
tail and in the most graphic and im- 
pressive way—and there is an element 
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of hope and buoyancy, of prophecy 
and promise, pervading the pages, 
which is at once inspiring and sober- 
ing; yet surely one would rather live 
in the United States at the beginning 
of the twentieth century than at the 
beginning of the nineteenth. The 
century has been on the whole em- 
phatically a period of progress. The 
same was true of the century before, 
and of the century before that. 
What has been true concerning 
progress in general during the last 
few centuries has been especially true 
of progress out of the habit of war 


toward the habit of peace. Events at 
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the close of the nineteenth century 
deplorable; they 
were also deplored—and this is the 


have been indeed 
significant thing—more than such 
events were ever deplored before. The 
body of protest against unnecessary 
and unrighteous wars becomes stead- 
ily larger, bolder, and more outspoken ; 
the public conscience is more troubled 
by them; more and more men per- 
ceive their wastefulness and wrong 
and discern the more excellent way ; 
and to-morrow the total of protesting 
insight and morality shall be great 
enough to tip the balance and hold the 
nation to self-re- 
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straint, others, and re- 
There 
much less war iff Christendom during 
the nineteenth century than during the 
eighteenth, and there will be less dur- 
ing the twentieth century than during 
the nineteenth. The steady and sure 
progress of the world is toward the 
supplanting of the ways of greed 
and violence among nations by the 
methods of reason, legality and mu- 
tual regard. As one travels over 
Europe, one is never far from some 
great battlefield. In Scotland one re- 
members how half a dozen centuries 


respect, for 


spect for civilization. was 


ago one clan was continually fighting 
with another, this group of clans war- 
ring with that, or all were leagued to- 
gether against one Edward or another 
advancing with his archers from be- 
yond the Tweed. The English armies 
fighting at Falkirk and Bannockburn 
and Halidon were straightway—they 
or their successors—in France fight- 
ing at Crecy and Poitiers and Agin- 
court. The wars between England 
and France were interminable, and so 
were the wars between France and 
other folk. There were civil wars and 
religious wars and wars of succes- 
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sion, seven-years wars thirty - 
years wars and hundred-years wars. 
War was the regular vocation of na- 
tions, the profession of drms the chief 
profession, peace merely an occasional 
respite, in no sense to be feckoned on 
or presumed to endure as: the natural 
condition of things. If we glance 
over the whole history of mankind. 
from 1496 B. C. to the year 1861 of 
our era, 3,357 years, we find there but 
227 years of peace—thirteen years of 
war for every year of peace. 

All this in the last centuries has 
been fundamentally changed. Europe.’ 
bends under the burden of her great 
armies and multiplies her costiy bat- 
tleships, and we say that it is wasteful 
and barbarous; but the soldiers and 
ships are almost. never used. We 
grieve and blush at the shameful sub- 
jugation of the Boer republics and the 
Philippines; but these wars 
anachronisms, sporadic survivals of 
courses common and orthodox three 
hundred years ago, when men did not 
blush for them, but not typical of the 
tendencies and civilization of the pres- 
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purpose and policy, as the twentieth 
century begins, is not the warring in 
Luzon and the Transvaal, but the 
Hague Tribunal. For a century the 
states in the United, States, because we 
have had a Supreme Court, have set- 
tled there, and not by combat, their 
boundary disputes and other quarrels, 
graver often than many which have 
plunged European nations into war, 
while most of us have not known even 
of the fact of litigation. To-day, be- 
cause now an International Tribunal 
exists, the Venezuelan imbroglio is 
referred to it, which else might have 
gone on to the dread arbitrament of 
arms. Such references will multiply ; 
the legal way instead of the fighting 
way will become easy, will become 
common, will become instinctive, will 
become universal; war will hasten 
after the duel, to be loathed and to be 
laughed at, to be despised by gentle- 
men, to cease to be respectable, and 
finally to cease to be at all; the cannon 
will follow the rack to the chamber of 
horrors; and nations when they dis- 
agree will not go into battle, but into 
court. This is the sure end of the 
process which the broad survey of his- 
tory reveals. The critical student of 
war becomes the sure prophet of 
peace. 

Most confident and most exact of 
all prophets of peace was the great 
student of war who died just as our 
new century’s second year began. 
Jean de Bloch prophesied because he 
knew. He was not only the greatest 
student of war in this time, but in all 
time; and his epoch-making book, 
“The Future of War,” will do more, 
and has already done more, than any 
other book which was ever written, 
save Grotius’s “Rights of War and 


Peace” alone, to promote the tenden- 
cies which make for the world’s peace 
and order and humaneness; far more 
than any other to open the eyes of 
Europe to the burden and the blight 
of the war system, to its unfitness and 
falsity as an instrument for achieving 
justice, and its menace to the economic 
and social life of nations to-day. For 
America especially is his message im- 
portant. She has played with the 
temptations of jingoism and militar- 
ism and has yielded to them; but she 
has not done it again and again. She 
feels, as others have felt, the lust 
for territorial aggrandizement, which 
Gladstone has so well called the orig- 
inal sin of nations; but the indulgence 
of it has not become a tyrannizing 
habit and conceded policy. Greed, 
vanity and bluster are within her bor- 
ders as within others, base dreams of 
armies and great navies, and recreant 
promptings to go forth conquering 
and to conquer ; but she has not chosen 
the war system for her own, she is 
not a military nation, she is still the 
one great peace power of the world, 
and if she is wise in time she can save 
herself from the errors and sins of 
which Europe begins to repent; she 
can keep herself from falling back 
into the barbarism from which Europe 
is painfully emerging; and, knowing 
well that a nation’s deadliest sin is to 
thwart or check the rising hopes and 
best endeavors of the great family of 
nations, can do more than any other 
to hasten the fulfilment of the proph- 
ecy of international order and justice, 
which now, delayed or hastened, is so 
sure, and the process of which is his- 
tory’s dominant and most sacred in- 
terest as this second Christian millen- 
nium ripens and rounds. To this end 
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there is no other modern word so full 
of instruction, of admonition and of 
incitement, as that of Jean de Bloch in 
“The Future of War.” 

“The Future of War” has made so 
deep an impression and won so great 
a fame that with it exclusively the 
name of Jean de Bloch is identified in 
many minds. Most indeed think of 
him as a man of one book. He was a 
man of many books; and these books 
deal with many and varied interests— 
for Bloch’s busy, crowded life touched 
the world at many points. He was 
not simply a student of war; he was 
also a student of finance, of railroads, 
of agriculture, of industry, of econo- 
my, of society and politics. His life 
was one of the fullest, the most indus- 
trious and the most productive lives 
in this energetic and prolific modern 
time. It was also one of the most re- 
markable and romantic, hardly any 
other in this age of striking biogra- 
phies presenting in its course sharper 
or more dramatic contrasts. From 
poverty to princely fortune, from the 
lowest social station to the highest, 
from peddler to imperial councillor, 
from ignorance and dearth of oppor- 
tunity to mastery of knowledge and 
the teaching of the teachers, from ob- 
scurity to world renown, from the os- 
tracism of the Polish Jew, the most 
pathetic man without a country in the 
whole modern world, to universal 
honor as prophet to the great family 
of nations,—such were some of the 
contrasts in the life of Jean de Bloch. 

The life began at Radom in Poland, 
perhaps a hundred miles south of 
Warsaw. It began in 1836, more 
than a generation after Kosciusko fell 
wounded in the last heroic struggle 
and Poland’s independence was finally 
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destroyed—“Oh, bloodiest picture in 
the book of time!” It was not till 
1817 that Kosciusko himself died in 
exile; and the young Polish Jew must 
have grown up among memories still 
strong of the “assassination of the na- 
tion” and among men not a few of 
whom in their youth had taken part :in 
the tragical resistance. Born in 1836, 
Jean de Bloch lived till 1902; and into 
the sixty-six years there went, as one 
of his friends well said, practical ac- 
tivities which might have profitably 
occupied a dozen lives. 

His first activity was that of a ped- 
dler. He actually earned his bread, 
we read, by hawking his wares about 
the streets of Warsaw. Saving a lit- 
tle money from his earnings, he set up 
shop as a money-broker. But he was 
cut out for something very different 
from this. By sudden fortune he won 
ten thousand dollars in a state lottery. 
Many another Polish Jew would have 
counted this the providential founda- 
tion for bigger brokerage. Jean de 
Bloch hailed it as foundation for 
larger life; and he knew that the way 
to larger life was the way of knowl- 
edge. “The first observation I made 
in life,” he said to a friend in his last 
years, “was that education, culture, is 
the only passport to success; and as it 
was not bestowed upon me by others, 
I resolved to obtain it for myself.” 
He had not even been taught by others 
to read and write; he had taught him- 
self. He had read such books as he 
had been able to buy or to borrow; 
but his education when he now left 
Warsaw for Berlin was the slightest 
and rudest. In Berlin he spent three 
years, working with all the force of 
his intense nature. For languages he 
had a special passion ; and he was final- 
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ly able to speak English, German, 
French and Russian, and to write rap- 
idly and correctly in the last three, 
while in his own Polish, which he al- 
ways loved the most, he was forcible 
and eloquent. 

Returning to Warsaw, he obtained 
a position in a bank, and soon had a 
bank of his own. With the passports 
of success denied to most men of his 
race in Russia, his rise was now rapid. 
He married a rich heiress, a daughter 
of the house of Kronenberg, famous 
bankers; and this alliance greatly 
strengthened his financial resources 
and his social prestige. It also great- 
ly stimulated and enriched his personal 
life; for his wife was a woman of rare 
beauty and accomplishments, and their 
home became a brilliant social centre. 
More and more it grew to be the 
recognized headquarters of every high 
philanthropic and intellectual interest. 
It is largely due to M. de Bloch, said 
one who knew him well, after his 
death, that Warsaw, in spite of many 
disadvantages, has kept its position as 
the most civilized and social commu- 
nity in the Russian Empire. His in- 
terests almost from the first were 
world-wide. He was a constant trav- 
eller—he visited England nearly every 
year from his early manhood till his 
death—and his business relations ram- 
ified to every European capital; and 
there was no narrow nor provincial 
thinking in that Warsaw home. 

The banking business grew until 
Bloch became the very Rothschild of 
the Polish metropolis. A deep student 
of finance, his views were sought by 
the Russian government. He was 
raised to the nobility. He became a 
financial intermediary between the 
Czar’s ministers and the banking fra- 
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ternity. He financed thousands of 
miles of railroad for the State. More 
than that, he built and administered 
them. The organization and working 
of railroads had been the first subject 
of large practical importance to which 
he had devoted thorough study ; and it 
was his exhaustive work upon “Rus- 
sian Railways,” published in two vol- 
umes, in both Russian and French, 
which first drew to him the attention 
of the imperial government, as it had 
done that of the leading critics and 
students of railway science in and out 
of Russia. He was recognized as one 
of the foremost men in the railway 
world. The vast railway enterprises 
which he carried out successfully were 
triumphs over difficulties almost un- 
known in western Europe. He was 
appointed manager-in-chief of the en- 
tire railway system connecting the 
Black Sea and the Baltic. He was 
made member of the Learned Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Finances, 
which post he held to the end of his 
life; and for many years his influence 
upon the economic legislation of the 
empire was constant and far-reaching. 

It was not railways and banking 
alone which occupied him. He be- 
came the head of the lumber and sugar 
trades of Poland. He was the em- 
ployer of thousands of men and presi- 
dent of many great industrial com- 
panies. Every industrial interest of 
Poland had his interest and sympathy. 
The welfare of the poorer classes was 
constantly upon his heart; he carried 
out various great philanthropic pro- 
jects; and his deep sense of the need 
of a better social and industrial order 
inspired many of his economic writ- 
ings and was an imperative and per- 
vading motive in his studies of war. 
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When the awful amount, over a bil- 
lion dollars a year, now wasted in 
maintaining the armies of Europe in 
readiness for a war which can never 
be waged, is liberated and applied to 
the education and general welfare of 
the people, he felt that a great con- 
structive new era would dawn. The 
proportion of money now spent on 
education compared with that spent 
on war is small. Ninety per cent of 
the Russian recruits cannot even read. 
“T have been attracted to this study 
of war,” said M. de Bloch, “as much 
from the desire to improve the condi- 
tion of the people as from any other 
source. Hence my book took in part 
the shape of an investigation of the 
moral, social and material conditions 
in which the masses of the Russian 
peasants pass their lives. It is a pain- 
ful picture.” Only a little less pain- 
ful did he find the picture of the life 
of the poor the world over; and the 
resources of civilization, he charged, 
have hardly yet been drawn upon to 
improve it. With such a picture ever 
before us, the waste of our resources 
in war and in useless armies and 
navies is a crime against humanity. 
The man of affairs and the student 
were indissolubly bound together in 
Jean de Bloch. His literary activity 
was enormous; and when we remem- 
ber that this represented the hours of 
recreation snatched from the crowded 
business life which has been outlined, 
it is the more surprising. His first 
work on the Russian railways, two 
volumes, chiefly statistical, was pub- 
lished in 1875. Three years later ap- 


peared his more important work, in 
five volumes, on “The Influence of 
Railways upon the Economic Condi- 
tion of Russia,” a detailed study of the 
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effect of the new railway system upon 
the social and industrial organization 


of the Russian people. Three years 
more, and there came his “History of 
Russian Finance in the Nineteenth 
Century,” four volumes, revealing his 
extraordinary knowledge and grasp of 
the political and financial problems of 
the empire. In the same comprehen- 
sive way he treated “The Comparative 
Economic Conditions of the Russian 
Provinces”; and this four-volume 
work was followed by volumes upon 
the condition of agriculture in Russia 
and Poland—Bloch was an expert in 
anything relating to agriculture—and 
by a special volume on “Agricultural 
Banks in Russia and Abroad,” the lat- 
ter work proving the beginning of a 
great movement which has produced 
most beneficial results. All this amaz- 
ing literary output falls within a 
period of fifteen years; and it was, as 
has been already emphasized, the ac- 
companiment of a business life ab- 
sorbed in enterprises of the broadest 
scope aiid making constantly the 
heaviest demands. But it was this 
immense experience and practical 
responsibility, conjoined with these 
searching and exhaustive studies of 
the economic and political conditions 
of Russia and Europe, which schooled 
and fitted M. de Bloch to write pre- 
cisely the book which “The Future of 
War” is, a book not only to fortify 
and inspire the haters of war and the 
workers for international order, but to 
command the attention of the world’s 
economists and financiers and startle 
all the crowns and cabinets of Europe. 

From his youth Jean de Bloch had 
studied war, and many pamphlets on 
military problems had come from his 
hand.- He was a lifelong advocate of 
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peace. But it was his great expe- 
rience as a man of affairs and his long 
contemplation of the economic ques- 
tions of Europe that revealed to him 
the extent of the revolution in the 
conditions of modern life which affect 
the problems of war. It was while he 
was investigating Russian agriculture 
and publishing his books about it that 
he began to write “The Future of 
War.” Agriculture, finance, transpor- 
tation, the changed industrial system, 
the new social strivings, every field in 
which he had learned and labored, 
taught him the recklessness of the 
modern European nation which should 
provoke war with any of its strong 
neighbors. He had drawn up schemes 
for the provisioning of his own War- 
saw in time of war, and finding what 
this involved had proceeded to the 
larger problems in the same field. War 
was no longer a mere military thing, 
in large degree distinct from the rest 
of a people’s life ; in the complex mod- 
ern world it involved everything—and 
to showing the nations the extent and 
manner in which this is true, Bloch 
devoted his labors as no man had ever 
done before. Some one has said that 
“The Future of War” might have 
been more appropriately entitled “A 
Cyclopedia of Modern Life,” so 
sweeping and comprehensive is the 
range of its four thousand pages. 
Not only does it deal with war itself 
from every point of view, with the 
long history of the movement for its 
abolition, and with discussion of every 
probable cause of international strife, 
but it contains a thorough compara- 
tive exposition of the moral and politi- 
cal as well as social and economic 
conditions of the six Great Powers of 
Europe, with reference to the problem 


of war. “It sums up everything,” 
says Bloch’s English friend, Mr. 
Long, “from the consequences of 
3ismarckism to the nutritive value of 
a Russian navvy’s food. To use an 
expression invented by Macaulay, 
‘nothing was too great or too little for 
Re 
And what is its central thought and 
purpose? I have said that this great 
student of war was a prophet of peace. 
The main contention of his famous 
book, ‘The Future of War,” is that 
war between any of the really great 
and equal powers has no future, that 
a decisive war between such powers 
has now become an impossibility. In 
the new condition of things war would 
imply suicide for almost every nation. 
Economic ruin would impose its ces- 
sation. Almost no great European 
state can now feed itself. Prolonged 
war would reduce a whole nation to 
the condition of a besieged city; it 
would bring industrial paralysis and a 
strain which could not be borne. 
Every European country is already 
honeycombed with social discontent 
and revolt against the burdens of mili- 
tarism; and “no patriotism could be 
proof against universal starvation.” 
But while the new economic condi- 
tions tend to shorten war, making it a 
burden unendurable, the new military 
conditions tend to prolong it. With 
the new weapons and relations, war 
between two really great powers would 
last for years, if the economic condi- 
tions permitted, before decisive advan- 
tages could be gained. A war like 
that of 1870, between France and 
Prussia, is to-day a wild impossibility. 
“The soldier by natural evolution,” 
says M. de Bloch, “has so perfected 
the mechanism of slaughter, that he 
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has practically secured his own extinc- 
tion. He has made himself so costly 
that mankind can no longer afford to 
pay for his maintenance, and he has 
therefore transferred the sceptre of 
the world from those who govern its 
camps to those who control its mar- 
kets.” 

He shows how for centuries after 
the invention of gunpowder there was 
next to no progress in firearms. The 
cannon used at Trafalgar differed lit- 
tle from those used against the Arma- 
da. The needle gun and breech-load- 
ing cannon marked the beginning of 
the end. The ordinary soldier fires 
twelve times as many shots per minute 
as in 1870; with its great precision 
and penetrative power, his rifle is 
forty times as efficient. The French 
artillery to-day is more than a hun- 
dred times as deadly as in 1870. A 
seventy-pound bomb thirty years ago 
would have burst into two fragments ; 
to-day, charged with the new explo- 
sives, it breaks up into twelve hun- 
dred, hurled with much greater veloci- 
ty, and destroying all life within six 
hundred feet of the point of explosion. 
Smokeless powder and the modern 
rifle make a thousand men in defence 
equal to ten thousand in offence. The 
modern army is immense. Germany 
could mobilize 2,500,000 men in a 
great European war, France as many, 
Russia more, the expense and 
magnitude of their operations being 
incalculable. Armies in battle can no 
longer mass in great phalanxes, as in 
the days of Waterloo and Leipzig, or 
even of Sedan and Gettysburg; no 
book on tactics ten years old is of any 
value; and the conditions which made 
battle thrilling and picturesque for 
the individual soldier of but a genera- 
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tion ago have forever passed away. 
“At one time,” as Bloch strongly 
states it, “war appealed to the imagi- 
nation of man, and the poets and 
painters found no theme so tempting 
as depicting the heroism of the indi- 
vidual warrior, whose courage and 
might often turned the tide of battle 
and decided the destiny of nations. 
All that has long gone by the board. 
War has become more and more a 
matter of mechanical arrangement. 
Modern battles will be decided, so far 
as they can be decided at all, by men 
lying in improvised ditches which they 
have scooped out to protect themselves 
from the fire of a distant and invisible 
enemy. All the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war disappeared 
when smokeless powder was _in- 
vented.” 

“The Future of War in its Tech- 
nical, Economic and Political Rela- 
tions” is the full title of Bloch’s great 
work ; and the technical chapters, even 
to the untechnical man, are behind no 
others in interest. The Boer war 
brought impressive confirmation of 
Bloch’s theories. A few weeks after 
the war broke out he declared in a 
pamphlet that a superiority of five to 
one would be necessary to break down 
the first Boer defence; this was when 
every one in England was confident 
that half the force ultimately em- 
ployed would be more than enough to 
conquer the Boers. He told the Brit- 
ish public that the warfare which 
would succeed the occupation of the 
Boer capitals would be vastly costlier 
and larger than that before. He was 
laughed at; but every prophecy was 
inexorably fulfilled. It was not the 
first time that he had proved a true 
prophet. When St. Petersburg and 
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Moscow were planning to welcome 
the Russian army home after a month 
of spectacular war with Turkey, he 
told the ministers and generals amidst 
derision that a desperate year’s effort 
lay before them. He knew in 1900 
how unimportant comparatively artil- 
lery and cavalry are becoming; and 
he knew that the warfare of the future 
will approach more and more the con- 
ditions of guerilla warfare, in which 
the trained soldier will have no advan- 
tage over the quick-witted volunteer. 

The fundamental change came with 
our Civil War. The American Civil 
War, Bloch shows, settled it that 
the alleged superiority of disciplined 
armies over volunteer troops amounts 
to nothing; the civilian soldier is as 
good as the regular, and often better. 
If this needed any confirmation, the 
Boer war has furnished it. The revo- 
lutionary character of this fact and its 
discernment can hardly be estimated. 
It will take years yet for the nations 
to grasp it; but when the man of in- 
sight has once grasped a fact, the 
commonalty must follow him in due 
course. Robert Peel divined it more 
than half a century ago. Instead of 
wasting its resources in maintaining 
great armies and navies, he told Eng- 
land, the sensible nation will rely upon 
its own latent energies, safely confi- 
dent that if it has energies and re- 
sources it can at short notice impro- 
vise powers adequate for any neces- 
sary defence. The word finds echo in 
the French Assembly even as I write. 
“Give the nation the energy, its rights, 
liberty and justice,” said M. Jaures in 
the debate on the army, “and if threat- 
ened by a foreign power the energies 
will convert themselves into the mili- 
tary virtues necessary for the coun- 


try’s defence.” It was M. de Bloch’s 
service that he corroborated this bv 
the cumulative appeal to fact and new 
conditions, with the precision of the 
scientific man. He showed that the 
whole effort to maintain great arma- 
ments is a vain thing, that from the 
scientific point of view armies and 
navies are not a source of strength to 
any nation, but a source of weakness ; 
that they do not chiefly defend, but 
instead drain and endanger. 

From the United States Bloch drew 
another pregnant illustration, a rein- 
forcement of his contention that war 
is usually the costliest as well as the 
most brutal way of settling people’s 
quarrels. “If nations could count the 
cost beforehand, they would very sel- 
dom go to war. Take, for instance, 
the civil war in the United States of 
America. According to some calcula- 
tions it would have cost the United 
States $800,000,000 to have bought up 
all the slaves at $1,000 a head, and 
emancipated them. The war occa- 
sioned the country losses of one kind 
and another amounting to $5,000,000,- 
000, to say nothing of all the blood- 
shed and misery entailed. The cost 
of emancipation thus ciphered out 
$6,000 a head per slave instead of 
$1,000.” 

Against navies M. de Bloch in- 
veighed as strongly as against armies. 
The creation of great navies was folly. 
We have never yet seen a great naval 
battle between equally matched pow- 
ers. With the explosives now known 
to be developing a fleet might be in- 
stantly annihilated. With the rapid 
process of invention, a battleship is 
now hardly launched before it is obso- 
lete; to-morrow naval warfare will 
become as impossible as land warfare: 
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and already the protest against the 
enormously increasing navy budgets 
in Europe is swelling to portentous 


proportions. The common people 
everywhere are waking to the per- 
ception that their substance is being 
wasted in what does not profit; and 
the governments are now divining 
that the growing social discontent 
cannot be longer trifled with. 
Marshalling all these facts, Jean de 
Bloch declares the end of the war 
system of civilized nations in sight. 
“They call us Utopians, idealists, vis- 
ionaries, because we believe this. 
What is a Utopian in the opprobrious 
sense of the term? He is a man who 
lives in a dream of the impossible; 
and the real Utopians to-day are those 
people who believe in war, preparing 
for it, and basing all their schemes on 
the expectation of it. War is no 
longer possible.” He did not mean 
frontier brawls or clashes with semi- 
barbarous people; these may still en- 
dure for atime. “The war which has 
become impossible is the war in which 
great nations armed to the teeth fling 
themselves with all their resources 
into a life-and-death struggle.” He 
defines himself more precisely thus: 
“T do not for a moment deny that it is 
possible for nations to plunge them- 
selves and their neighbors into a 
frightful series of catastrophes which 
would probably result in the overturn 
of all civilized and orderly govern- 
ment. That is, of course, possible; 
but when we say that war is impossi- 
ble, we mean that it is impossible for 
the modern State to carry on war un- 
der the modern conditions with any 
prospect of being able to carry that 
war to a conclusion by defeating its 
adversary by force of arms on the 
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battlefield. No decisive war is pos- 
sible. Neither is any war possible 
that will not entail even upon the vic- 
torious Power the destruction of its 
resources and the break-up of society. 
War, therefore, has become impossible 
except at the price of suicide.” 

When the impossibility of resorting 
to war for the decision of international 
quarrels becomes apparent to all, or 
to the controlling powers, then M. de 
Bloch saw that other means would be 
devised. The old Court of Appeal— 
the arbitrament of arms—having 
broken down, it was necessary to 
constitute another, whose proceedings 
should not be absolutely inconsistent 
with economic necessity or with the 
need of prompt and definite decision. 

“The Future of War” was pub- 
lished in Russian, in six volumes, in 
1897 ; and editions in French and Ger- 
man, prepared under the author’s own 
supervision, soon followed. There is 
yet no complete English edition; but 
we are encouraged to expect one, and 
meantime we do have a translation of 
the last volume, in which the argu- 
ment and conclusions are summed up, 
and which furnishes all that is neces- 
sary for the general reader. When 
the International Union was founded 
in Boston by Edwin Ginn in the year 
of Bloch’s death, to furnish to the peo- 
ple at trifling cost a great library of 
books in behalf of the peace and order 
of the world, this version of “The 
Future of War” was fittingly made 
the first volume in the series. One 
other work alone, Grotius’s “Rights of 
War and Peace,” had just claim to 
this preéminence. It is a misfortune 
and a shame that no cheap popular edi- 
tion of Grotius’s great work, of which 
Andrew D. White said at Delft in the 
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year of the Hague Conference that, 
“of all works not claiming divine in- 
spiration, that book has proved the 
greatest blessing to humanity,” has 
ever yet been given to our pecple. 

It has been commonly said that it was 
Bloch’s powerful argument which im- 
pelled the Czar to call the Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague. Bloch himself 
knew better. It certainly did its part, 
undoubtedly a great part; it pro- 
foundly affected the Czar and his min- 
isters; but the Czar’s rescript and the 
Hague Conference came into being as 
the result of the same mighty evolu- 
tionary forces in our modern life 
which stirred Bloch’s own mind and 
produced his great book. 

The summoning of the Peace Con- 
ference was the occasion of profound 
happiness and hope to him. Hecame 
to the Hague himself and remained 
throughout the session of the Confer- 
ence, his great knowledge and devo- 
tion proving of inestimable service to 
its members. The failure of the Con- 
ference to take steps toward the reduc- 
tion of the armaments of the nations 
was a bitter disappointment to him; 
but its establishment of a permanent 
International Tribunal was an inspira- 
tion and a joy indeed. Here at last 
was the rational Court of Appeal for 
which the world had groaned and 
travailed ; and the task of the interna- 





tional man henceforth becomes that of 
so training and informing public opin- 
ion that recourse to the Tribunal for 
the settlement of the differences be- 
tween nations shall gradually become 
universal, as instinctive and matter- 
of-course as the other legalities in 
good societies,—and the armies and 
navies shall then die a natural death. 

Two years and more Bloch lived 
after the Hague Conference, often in 
London, Paris and Berlin, writing in- 
numerable pamphlets and papers for 
the magazines, many of the latest 
drawing impressive lessons from the 
Boer war; addressing gatherings of 
trained military men, whose deferen- 
tial hearing everywhere his scientific 
power commanded ; planning the great 
War Museum at Lucerne, which has 
been opened since his death through 
his munificent endowment, bringing 
home to the very eyes of men the real 
character and meaning of modern war- 
fare; and planning a vast scheme for 
a propaganda against militarism in 
Europe, a project which he did not 
live to carry out. It is for lovers of 
peace in Europe and America to take 
up more vigorously the work to which 
he devoted a life so rich in achieve- 
ment, and to realize the dream 
which he dreamed so confidently, of 
a world in which war shall be no 
more. 
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A Special Providence 


By Harriet A. Nash 


HE white horse jogged 

contentedly from _ side 

to side of the long hill. 

And from his high seat on 
the red cart, Joel Hawkins’s deep 
bass voice shouted stentorian praises 
of “A life on the ocean wave,” even 
while drawing deep breaths of satis- 
faction in the clear air, fully two 
hundred miles above the tide waters 
of the Kennebec. Over his head 
leafy branches shut out the August 
sunshine. On either side the pine 
woods stretched in miles of silence, 
broken only by the shrill cry of a 
squirrel, as he busied himself among 
the green cones. 

The rising road grew steeper; the 
white horse paused and looked ap- 
pealingly around. Joel wound the 
reins around the whipstock and 
sprang easily to the ground. “Ex- 
cuse me, Bess,” he said, with real 
compunction in his tone, as he 
started on up the hill beside her. “I 
ain't the 
mind so sot on the glories of the 
next world that he’s forgot the du- 
ties of this one.” 

The trees parted as they reached 
the hilltop. Amid the miles of for- 
est and lakes before them little 
squares of cleared land marked the 
estates of thrifty farmers. To the 
right a long row of roofs, white in 
the sunlight, lay the village of Five 
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first man that’s got his 
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Rivers. “Dave Martin’s cut 
grain,” remarked Joel with approval, 
as the white horse moved on down 
the hill, picking her way carefully 
among the rolling stones. 

“We'll get to Ruggleses for din- 
ner, Bess,” declared her master 
cheerily. “And then for an after- 
noon of rag weighin’ and peddlin’. 
Miss Holmes’s folks’ll be out of 
needles by this time; and Mari’ 
Griggs would uv bought a milk pail 
last trip but for lackin’ a couple 
pounds of rags. Get on, old girl.” 

But Bess, rounding a curve of the 
road a full length ahead of her mas- 
ter, came to an abrupt pause. Joel 
sprang from the cart, drawing a re- 
volver from his pocket with some 
eagerness. 

“Bears is it or a hold-up?” he 
queried. “A mare of your good 
sense never’d stop short at nothin’ 
less.” 

It was neither. Piled before him 
in a state of general demolition that 
made hopeless the question of re- 
pairs was a farm wagon. Still at- 
tached to the broken shafts lay the 
quivering body of a horse, upon 
whose head was firmly seated a lit- 
tle figure in black, her face buried in 
her handkerchief. Joel, surveying 
the scene in wonder, thoughtfully 
resurrected her apparel from mem- 
ories of past trips to Five Rivers. 
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“That’s the bonnet Mis’ Perkins 
sent down for when Tim died,” he 
assured himself. “The cape I sold 
Susan Martin summer before last. 
And half the women in Five Rivers 
had dresses off that piece. I won- 
der whose widder this is.” His eye 
wandered past the central figure to 
another team just ahead. An ex- 
press wagon, the burden of which 
made the story plain—a long box 
carefully covered with a gray blan- 
ket. A boy of seven clambered up 
and down the wheels, while two 
smaller ones contested for posses- 
sion of the whip. Two little girls, 
also in black dresses, were regaling 
themselves with wild raspberries by 
the stone wall. . 

Joel uttered an _ introductory 
“ahem.” The figure in black lifted 
a tear-stained face. “Met with an 
accident, have ye?” he inquired 
cheerfully. The woman nodded. 

“That’s Abe Griggs’s team ahead,” 
declared Joel thoughtfully. “But 
this—” He touched the heap of 
ruins contemptuously with his foot. 
“T don’t know but one fellow in Five 
Rivers shiftless enough to trust 
women folks in such a ramshackle 
affair’s this, and that’s Tom Banks. 
You ain’t any kin to him, be ye?” 

The little woman buried her face 
again. “I was his wife yesterday 
morning,” she sobbed. “I’m his 
widow to-day.” 

A conscience smitten look crept 
over the peddler’s honest face. “Sho 
now, I take it back,” he said earnest- 
ly. “I’m hasty spoken anyhow. An’ 
I never dreamed of that bein’ poor 
Tom on ahead there. Pleasant 
spoken feller, he was, as ever I see.” 

The situation was a little embar- 


rassing. Conscious of a need for 
occupation, Joel busied himseif 
among the ruins of the wagon. 
“Where’s Abe?” he presently in- 
quired. 

“Gone to borrer a wagon,” replied 
a chorus of childish voices. “Ourn’s 
broke. Ma’s holdin’ the hoss down 
till he comes.” 

Joel looked critically at the horse. 
Then he stooped and passed his 
strong hands carefully over the 
creature’s limbs. “Get off his 
head,” he said kindly. He looked 
her over thoughtfully as she stood 
before him, and hesitated, one hand 
in his pocket. “You take the young 
ones and go behind that clump of 
bushes out of the sun,” he com- 
manded presently. “I'll tend to the 
hoss.” 

The little woman, with the air of 
one accustomed to rely upon a 
stronger mind, gathered her brood 
together and obeyed. “Won’t he 
steal Dobbin, ma?” asked one of the 
children. 

Joel patted the horse’s head ten- 
derly. “Too bad, old fellow,” he 
said gently. “Say what you will of 
Tom Banks, he knew a good hoss.” 

There was a sharp report—a little 
puff of smoke. The widow and her 
children hurried back, and Abe 
Griggs, breathless with haste, came 
running up the road. “I couldn’t 
get it, Cynthy,” he explained. “The 
folks has gone blueberryin’. That 
you, Joel? What’s wrong?” 

Joel dropped his pistol back into 
his pocket. “Both his fore legs 
was broke,” he said regretfully. 

The widow and her children broke 
into fresh lamentation, and Abel 
Griggs proceeded to transfer the re- 
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sponsibility of the occasion to the 
peddler’s broad shoulders. “Well, 
Joel,” he said complainingly, “you’ve 
shot Tom’s hoss and I can’t get a 
wagon. How do you calculate Tom’s 
widder an’ orphans is goin’ to foller 
him to the grave? The graveyard’s 
a good mile beyond Five Rivers and 
that’s three miles from here.” 

Joel considered for a moment. 
Then he lifted the youngest boy and 
swung him lightly to the high seat 
of the red cart. “There ain’t no 
other way,” he said. “And the 
sooner we get on the better. Here 
in the hot sun’s no place for women 
folks.” 

The little woman, who had la- 
bored in the hayfield on many a hot- 
ter day, looked up into his face 
gratefully. 

“It’s downright good of you,” she 
said cordially. “I won’t deny the 
cart bein’ red is a trial, after I sat up 
all night to color the children’s 
clothes. But it can’t be helped.” 

“And white hosses is terrible on- 
lucky at funerals,” declared Abe 
Griggs anxiously. 

The little girls sat beside their 
mother ; the two older boys, to their 
unqualified delight, were placed 
upon the sloping roof of the red 
cart, and bidden to hold tight. Joel 
walked beside the cart, and the lit- 
tle procession started. 

“Many out to the funeral?” asked 
the peddler interestedly. The widow 
shook her head. “It hasn’t been 
yet,” she explained. “There was a 
minister here fishin’ last week, but 
he went Saturday, and no tellin’ 
when there’ll be one round again. 
The best I could do was to give poor 
Tom a good buryin’ and trust to 
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luck for the funeral later on. That’s 
why I feel so bad about the cart 
bein’ red.” 

Joel considered again. “You hold 
on,” he said, stopping Abel Griggs 
in the shadow of a piece of woods. 
From the cart he drew forth a piece 
of black and white calico. “It'll get 
all dusted up and I’ll have to sell it 
for damaged,” he reflected. “But 
that poor little thing’s goin’ to have 
all the comfort she can get out of 
this affair.” He draped the cart 
carefully in its black folds, while 
Mrs. Banks made grateful sugges- 
tions. 

“I never c’n thank you,” she 
said. “But if you don’t mind waitin’ 
till I can save up, I'll buy the whole 
piece. I sh’ll wear black for Tom 
the rest of my life. And our house 
bein’ off the main road, peddlers 
don’t get there often.” 

It was a long road that the 
white horse patiently followed Abe 
Griggs’s team, and Joel as patiently 
walked beside the cart, listening to 
the widow’s plans for her husband’s 
funeral. 

“T sh’ll have it in the new church 
to the village,” she said. “And I 
hope it’ll be this fall before the flow- 
ers are gone. Winter funerals seem 
so kind of dreary.” 

The little procession passed 
through Five Rivers village, bring- 
ing the inhabitants to doors and 
windows, and a mile beyond it 
turned into a little enclosure, sacred 
to Five Rivers’s dead. 

“Poor Tom,” murmured Mrs. 
Banks, as the two men heaped the 
earth above the grave. “I’m used to 
down-river ways and this seems ter- 
rible unchristian to me. But he 
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sh’ll have as good a funeral as the 
best if he’ll only wait.” 

Joel stood in the cemetery and 
watched Abel Griggs’s wagon disap- 
pear in a cloud of dust. Abel had 
plenty of room for the widow and 
children now. “She’s a confidin’ lit- 
tle thing,” he mused, as he unpinned 
and carefully folded the black calico. 
“And innocent kind of. Funny, fel- 
lows like Tom Banks always gets 
that kind. It’s none of my business 
as I know of, but I wonder how she’s 
left.” 

Inquiries at the village failed to 
reassure him. One and another 
leading citizen shook their heads 
over the problem and dismissed it 
from their thoughts. 

“She’s got no folks of her own,” 
declared the postmaster, who felt 
himself in a position to know. “And 
Tom’s folks. Well, we all know 
the Bankses. I reckon the Lord 
sets'a special providence watchin’ 
over children when he sends ’em 
into the care of a feller like Tom 
Banks. I can’t account for their 
bein’ sent otherwise.” 

Joel Hawkins, tipped back in his 
chair on the veranda of Five Rivers’s 
little hotel, watched the sun disap- 
pear behind a far off range of hills 
in unwonted silence. The genial 
peddler was usually the centre of a 
merry group, eager for news of the 
great world “down river.” Later in 
the evening, in the safe seclusion of 
his own room, he drew from a long- 
forgotten corner of his pocketbook 
a folded paper. It was a note for 
one hundred dollars, loaned to 
Thomas Banks in the early days of 
their acquaintance. “Tom was a 
mighty slick promiser,” Joel re- 
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flected, as he sat on the side of his 
bed. “I never knew what I kept 
this for all these years, but it may 
come handy now. I guess I’m a 
fool all right,” he added contentedly, 
“but I can’t help it any more than 
Tom Banks could help bein’ easy 
goin’ and shiftless. I don’t suppose 
in all his life his fam’ly ever weighed 
on his mind as they do on mine to- 
night. It’s a hard thing to have 
that meddlesome kind of a nature 
that won’t let other folks’ affairs 
alone. Cats and dogs and broken 
down hosses I’m used to. But a 
woman with five children—” 

Three mornings later the red ped- 
dler’s cart stopped before the gray 
half-finished house which Thomas 
Banks in the early days of his mar- 
ried life had started to build. Joel’s 
thrifty eye took in the general evi- 
dences of neglect. Fences broken, 
roofs leaking, cattle half fed. A 
chorus of young Banks’ voices 
brought their mother to the door. 

“I’ve brought the calico,” Joel an- 
nounced, tossing the bundle from his 
seat. “And there’s another little 
matter of business I want to fix up.” 

Mrs. Banks looked doubtful. “I 
don’t know much about business,” 
she said anxiously. 

Joel congratulated himself, as he 
followed her into the house, where 
scrupulous order atoned for shabby 
furnishings. In her ignorance of © 
business lay his best hope of suc- 
cess in the present undertaking. 
“Tom and me had a little business,” 
he said, carefully skirting his way 
along the edge of truth. “There 
was a little matter of a hundred dol- 
lars loan. Tom never called for it— 


he was one of the easy kind, you 
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know. So I'll hand it over to you 
any time you say.” 

Ignorance of business could not 
prevent a vivid realization of his 
offer. The tired face lighted up. 
“A hundred dollars,” she gasped. 
“I didn’t s’pose Tom ever had so 
much to once. A whole hundred 
dollars. We could live a year on 
that.” 

“There was a matter of interest, 
too,” added Joel Hawkins, with ris- 
ing generosity. “That'll be fifty 
dollars more. Will you have it all 
now or a part next time?” 

But the little woman exclaimed 
against keeping so large a sum of 
money in the house, and after some 
consideration arranged to receive it 
in quarterly instalments of twenty- 
five dollars each. ‘What a mercy 
you remembered,” she said tearfully. 
“Tom never mentioned it, and I 
shouldn’t have known. It’s all the 
difference between livin’ and starvin’ 
for a couple of years.” 

Joel Hawkins drove on to the 
main road whistling cheerily. 

“TI guess by the looks of things 
that guardian angel Jim Martin 
was speakin’ of has thrown up his 
job,” he said. “An’ mebbe I’d bet- 
ter apply for the vacancy. I guess 
I’m a fool fast enough. When a 
man’s reached the age of forty, he’d 
ought to have acquired common 
sense if he’s ever goin’ to. Prob’ly 
it’s along of my never havin’ mar- 
ried and settled down. But some 
fellows has to stay bachelors to look 
after the neglected responsibilities 
of others.” 

Thereafter, each of Joel Haw- 
kins’s monthly trips to Five Rivers 
led him around by the little travelled 
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“tote road,” to Long Pond and the 
Banks farm. And on each occasion, 
in addition to the payment of money, 
there were transferred from the red 
cart to the shabby little house shoes 
and clothing for the children, and 
many an article of household need. 
Mrs. Banks hardly understood it. 
Dinner for man and horse surely 
could not balance the value of all 
she received; and her accumulation 
of paper rags, from visit to visit, 
was pitifully small, even though 


Joel each time assured her that 
“rags was gettin’ higher and 
higher.” Yet the peddler always 


departed loudly congratulating him- 
self upon the size of her purchases. 
Late in the autumn, Joel suddenly 
discovered that Bess was getting 
old, and found it necessary to give 
her a rest of several days, while he 
carefully repaired the Banks fences 
and roofs. At Christmas time a 
heavy snowstorm overtook him on 
the “tote road,” and kept him a pris- 
oner for nearly a week. During 
which time he mended the children’s 
shoes and on Christmas eve enacted 
Santa Claus, with a well filled pack 
from his cart. 

“It don’t seem just right to have 
‘em merrymakin’ before their fa- 
ther’s funeral,” the widow said doubt- 
fully. “But I haven’t been able to 
get around to it yet. Last time a 
minister came four of ’em was down 
with whoopin’ cough, and I guess 
they'll whoop all winter. I think 
now I sh’ll put it off till spring, 
whether or no.” 

But spring brought heavy rains, 
and floods which separated the 
Banks farm from Five Rivers for 
many weeks. Joel made two trips 
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on which he found it necessary to 
leave his team at the settlement, and 
go by canoe to effect the necessary 
exchange between the contents of 
Mrs. Bank’s rag-bag and his own 
wares. The large-hearted peddler 
was beginning to take deep pleasure 
in his self-appointed office. The lit- 
tle widow’s gentle confidence ap- 
pealed to his chivalrous nature, and 
the children had one and all become 
his devoted admirers. 

“I sh’ll help them boys to good 
schoolin’ by and’ by,” Joel decided, 
as he paddled swiftly down the 
stream on his return to Five Riv- 
ers. “An’ the little girls must have 
an organ and learn some tunes. No 
use in me scrimpin’ and savin’ for 
distant relations to fight over.” 

Bad travelling and vexatious de- 
lays caused him to miss the next 
trip. It was two months later that 
he drew up before the little house 
in the long shadows of a June even- 
ing; and a rude shock awaited him. 
Smoking upon the doorstep, which 
his own hands had set and painted, 
was a counterpart of the deceased 
Thomas Banks, who explained that 
Cynthy and the children were out 
berrying, and offered to receive the 
quarterly payment now due. “An’ 
| guess you better pay up the whole 
business next trip,” he said. “You 
see the funeral’s set for July tenth, 
and after that I’m countin’ on takin’ 
holt here myself.” 

“Buyin’ her out, be ye?” ques- 
tioned Joel. 

“N-no,” returned the other. “But 
bein’ my brother’s wife and children 
the care of ’em kind of naturally 
falls onto me. An’ I’ve concluded 


about the best way is for me’n 
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Cynthy to marry. She’s put me off 
till after the funeral. She says 
‘twouldn’t be proper for her to listen 
before. But I don’t calculate 
longer. She’s livin’ too extravagant, 
and spendin’ too much money on 
them children’s clothes. And the 
two oldest has had schoolin’ enough. 
Women are no managers.” 

Joel waited until the berrying ex- 
pedition returned, and himself paid 
the twenty-five dollars into Cyn- 
thia’s hands. He fancied she looked 
troubled and careworn, but she only 
spoke in eager tones of the arrange- 


ments for Tom’s funeral, and 
exacted a promise of Joel to be 
present. 


The red cart moved slowly on 
towards Five Rivers in the gather- 
ing dusk, the reins hanging loosely 
from its driver’s hands. 

“So I'll be out of a job,” he mused, 
“for I vum I won't act guardian 
angel to no family Jim Banks is 
father of. I wonder if she really 
likes it, or is he over-persuadin’ her. 
And me thinkin’ all the time that she 
meant that talk about livin’ and 
dy:n’ Tom’s widder. Women beats 
me.” 

Seated in the hotel office that 
evening, he pushed aside the cheap 
letter paper provided by the land- 
lord for guests who aspired to cor- 
respondence, and applied himself dil- 
igently to many sheets of pink note 
paper, drawn from his own wares. 

“TI ain’t much on letter writin’,” 
declared Joel, as he sealed the pink 
envelope with a heavy blow of his 
brown fist. “But them children’s 
guardian angel ain’t goin’ to stand 
by and see their mother make a 
mess of things.” 
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Tom Banks’s funeral was an un- 
qualified success. Cut flowers 


adorned the pulpit, the table and 
even the rusty stove; an elaborate 
pillow bearing the words “Husband 
and Father” occupied a conspicuous 
position before the pulpit. The 
widow, clad in the deepest mourn- 
ning which Five Rivers could pro- 
duce, sat in state in the front pew, 
her children beside her. 

The church was crowded when the 
red peddler’s cart, a little belated, 
drove up to the hitching rail, and a 
moment later Joel Hawkins, dusty 
from his long drive, crowded into a 
rear pew. 

Elder Jackson had never enjoyed 
the acquaintance of the late Thomas 
Banks, but the pathetic little group 
before him wrought havoc with the 
good man’s sympathies, and tears 
streamed down his cheeks, as in 
broken tones he discoursed of im- 
aginary virtues, and lamented to the 
now awe-stricken children their ir- 
reparable loss. And when _ the 
weeping widow was assisted down 
the aisle by her late husband’s 
brother, Five Rivers felt that full 
justice had been done to the memory 
of the late Thomas Banks. Indeed 
it was whispered about the door that 
many a better man had been laid 
away with less honor. 

There was an awkward pause. 
Good Elder Jackson, being unac- 
customed to funerals where the de- 
ceased was not present in person, 
seemed hardly to know what to do. 
He fidgeted among the hymn- 
books, whispered to the sexton, and 
seemed decidedly ill at ease. Five 
Rivers, despairing of a closing hymn, 
rose as if to go. But the minister 
motioned them back to their seats. 
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The five children, whom some one 
had forcibly restrained from follow- 
ing their mother, were on _ their 
knees in the front pew, facing the 
door, which now opened slowly. Up 
the broad aisle came the widow 
Banks, weeping no longer. Over 
her mourning dress was draped a 
white silk shawl; upon her head 
rested a white lace bonnet, with pink 
roses whose color was reflected in 
her still girlish face. By her side, 
visibly embarrassed, yet beaming 
with satisfaction, walked Joel Haw- 
kins. An excited rustle ran through 
the church. James Banks, who had 
returned after escorting his sister- 
in-law to the nearest house, looked 
on in wonder, not unmixed with 
indignation. Good Elder Jackson 
rubbed his hands approvingly as the 
pair halted before him; and the five 
children left the front pew in head- 
long procession, to gather about 
their mother. The minister, with a 
gesture of admonition, would have 
sent them back, but Joel stopped 
him. “Let ’em be, Elder,” he said in 
a whisper, which sounded through- 
out the church. “I’m marryin’ the 
whole lot.” Ten minutes later, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joel Hawkins walked back 
down the aisle amid smiles of con- 
gratulation from all Five Rivers. 
On Joel’s right arm rested the pil- 
low with its purple inscription 
“Husband and Father.” “We'll 
drive out and put it on Tom’s 
grave,” he suggested. 

But Mrs. Hawkins demurred. 
“It’s terrible pretty,” she said. 
“And seems to belong to you as 
much as it does to him. Nobody’d 
ever see it way out there. Let’s put 
it in the post office window, where 
all Five Rivers can enjoy it.” 
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Flies and Flowers 


By Clarence Moores Weed 


HIEN one studies the rela- 

tions that exist between 

flowers and insects one 

soon finds that most of the 
oddities among the flowers cater espe- 
cially to the two-winged flies. The 
bees and butterflies have psychic 
preferences as to color, odor and 
taste, very similar to our own, but 
the flies have not. Colors and odors 
which to us are unpleasant seem to 
be their favorites. Fortunately, 
however, comparatively few flowers 
have been developed with especial 
reference to these two-winged visit- 
ors, although many blossoms offer 
them nectar and pollen at the same 
time that they offer these to short- 
tongued bees and various other in- 
sects. Consequently the flowers 
that invite the visits of flies may be 
broadly divided into the two groups 
of those that cater especially to 
them, and those that cater to a more 
general list of visitors. 

In the former group the skunk 
cabbage is one of the most interest- 
ing. lor this is the first plant to 
discover the return of spring. In 
some sheltered corner of a_ bog, 
where the woods keep off the chill 
March winds, it absorbs the warmth 
of the sunshine and sends up its 
strange blossom long before other 
flowers have begun to start. The 
blossom precedes the leaves, which 
gradually push up as the days go 


by, unfolding only as the flowers 
are beginning to fade. In their 
structure these flowers are peculiar. 
Che large, hoodlike portion is called 
the spathe: inside of it is a rounded 
mass called the spadix; the latter is 
chiefly made up of the essential or- 
gans of the flower. Most commonly 
the pistils are in one flower and the 
stamens in another, although some- 
times both occur together. 

When the stamens and pistils are 
in separate blossoms it is necessary 
in order that the seeds may devel- 
op that the pollen from the former 
should be carried to the latter. The 
plant evidently cannot rely upon the 
wind to do this, as do the poplars 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


Front view 


and many other plants that blossom 
in spring, for the spathe so protects 
the pollen that the wind cannot get 
at it. 

Many plants call insects to their 
aid in this work of pollen distribu- 
tion, but one would think that this 
early cabbage had little chance of such 
assistance, at a when the 
sheltered pools are still filled with 
ice and the northern slopes are yet 
But the plant 
about a 


season 


covered with snow. 
brought 
adaptation to the conditions of its 
life. 
certain small black gnats which de- 
velop into the winged form from 
earlier stages living in the water. 


has marvellous 


At this early season there are 


These gnats are abundant in the sit- 
uations where the skunk cabbage 
grows, flying about in the 
spring sunshine and seeking such 
shelter as may be at hand when the 
weather is cold and stormy. Now 
the most perfect shelter these flies 
can find is the 


arly 


inside cabbage 
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spathes, which are so _ constructed 
that neither rain nor wind may en- 
ter. But, surprising as it may seem, 
the blossom not only furnishes shel- 
ter from the elements; it also pro- 
vides artificial heat. Botanists have 
found that the purple substance of 
the spathe actually gives off heat so 
that the temperature inside the blos 
som is higher than it is outside, 
even when the wind is not blowing. 
Consequently it is not strange that 
the gnats seek out such snug re- 
treats when the sun hides his face, 
to come out again when he next 
shows himself. 

Now those flies that went into a 
pollen-bearing flower would find the 
bottom of their retreat thickly cov- 
ered with the yellow pollen powder. 
Whenever they move they must 
dust themselves with this powder, and 
when they leave they must carry 
much of it on their bodies and legs. 
This will remain upon them during 
their brief sojourn in the sunshine, 
and when they again seek shelter 
many of them will be likely to enter 
the chamber of a pistillate flower. 
As they walk over the spadix of this 
the viscid stigmas will catch and re- 
tain the pollen grains; and so the 
process of cross-pollination will be 
completed. 

The skunk cabbage is of decided 
If you 
attempt to dig up one of the plants 
find that the 
some distance down, and if you stop 
to think 
came to be so low. 
that the root of this plant is a “bur- 
rowing bulb.” Soon after the seeds 
that are developed from the flowers 


begin to grow in the rich soil of 


interest in another respect. 


you bulbous root is 


you will wonder how it 


The reason is 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


Side view 


the margin of the bog they form at 
the base a little bulb, and from the 
stem just above this bulb they send 
downward strong roots that in turn 
send out from near their tips numer- 
ous side branches. When these 
have become firmly established the 
main roots contract and thus pull 
the bulb downward. 

Every child knows the Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, which blossoms so com- 
monly in rich moist woods during 
May. The structure of the blos- 
soms is much like that of the com- 
mon calla of the greenhouses, and 
very different from that of the tril- 
liums and other common wild flow- 
ers. The outer part, which is so 
much like the old-fashioned pulpits 
that used to be in the churches, 
is called the spathe; while the 
vertical club in the middle—which 
| suppose represents Jack—is called 
the spadix. If you take the pul- 
pit away from the spadix you will 
see that the stamens and pistils are 


on the lower part of the latter. 
Sometimes stamens only will be 
present; sometimes pistils only; 
while sometimes both are together 
on the same spadix, but this is un- 
usual, 

You can generally find small flies 
within the Jack-in-the-pulpit blos- 
som. ‘These carry the pollen from 
the stamen-bearers to the pistil- 
bearers and so bring about pollina- 
tion. After this the stamen-bear- 
ing blossoms fade away, while the 
pistil-bearers develop green berries 
which become bright red toward 
the end of summer. 

This plant is a very widely dis- 
tributed species, being found from 
Nova Scotia to Florida and west as 
far as Minnesota and Louisiana. 

A curious flower, and one that is 
likely to be overlooked by the care- 
less stroller in the June woods, is 
the wild ginger. The large, kid- 
ney-shaped leaves are conspicuous 
enough, but they hide the bell-like 
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THE WILD GINGER 


blossom at the base of their rather 
long stems. The flower-stalk is 
very short, just holding the flower 
above the surface of the ground. 
At first the blossom is held upright, 
but later the stem turns around so 
as to turn it downward, as shown in 
the picture. 

Notwithstanding its lack of 
beauty, this blossom is of decided 
interest to the naturalist, for it is 
adapted to pollination by flies which 
seek it out and carry the pollen 
from one flower to another. “With- 
in the cosy cup,” writes Nelje 
Blanchan, “one can usually find a 
contented fly seeking shelter or 
food. Close to the ground it is 
warm and less windy. When the 
cup first opens, only the stigmas are 
mature and sticky to receive any 
pollen the visitors may bring on 
their bodies from other asylums 


where they have been hiding. 
These stigmas presently withering, 
up rise the twelve stamens beside 
them to dust with pollen the flies 
coming in search of it. Only one 
flower from a root compels cross- 
fertilizing between flowers of dis- 
tinct plants to insure the most vig- 
orous seed, as Darwin proved. 
After fertilization, the cup nods, in- 
verted, and the leathery capsule fol- 
lowing after it, bursts irregularly, 
scattering many seeds.” 

The white flowers of the gold- 
thread are found in abundance late 
in spring in damp, shady places. 
You may be sure of the species by 
finding the yellow rootstock con- 
necting the plants. The structure 
of the flower is peculiar; the sepals 
are white and petal-like; the sta- 
mens are small and numerous; the 
pistils have large, curved, stigmatic 
surfaces. But the petals are the 
most peculiar; each arises from in 
front and between the bases of each 
pair of sepals in the form of a minia- 
ture column, which gradually en- 
larges from below upwards, and 
finally ends in a cup-like disk, which 
is yellow with a white centre. Over 
the surface of the cup is a transpar- 
ent, sticky substance: this is nec- 
tar, for these extraordinary petals 
have been developed into nectaries 
to feed the small, two-winged, gnat- 
like flies that are found in moist 
places in the woods. These flies 
carry the pollen from flower to 
flower as they wander in search ol 
the nectar. 

The Solomon’s seal is one of the 
most interesting of cur wild flowers. 
The small greenish or greenish- 
white blossoms which hang in pairs 
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THE GOLD THREAD 


from the curving stalk are to us 
neither beautiful in color nor at- 
tractive in odor. But the flies find 
them of interest and visit them 
freely, pollenizing them at the same 
time. The species is widely dis- 
tributed, extending over all the 
eastern states as far south as Flori- 
da and westward as far as Minne- 
sota on the north and Texas on the 
south. 

During my boyhood days in Cen- 
tral Michigan the white trillium, 
or large-flowered wakerobin, was 
the wild flower of May. The woods 
were full of the beautiful blossoms, 
which we all loved to gather and 
bring home, where they retained 
their freshness for several days. 
Since then, when living in other 
states where this species does not 
grow, the name wakerobin always 
carries me back to those beech 
woods, and it is only by an after- 
thought that I can connect the word 
with the other trilliums to which it 
is applied. 

In their plan of structure all the 
trilliums are very similar. A_ thick 


stem rises straight out of the soil, 
tapering gradually as it rises. At 
some distance from the ground it 
sends off at right angles three 
broadly oval leaves, which in the 
large white trillium have no stalks 
and are sharply pointed at the tip. 
Above the leaves is the flower; in a 
few species there is no flower stalk, 
the blossom nestling upon the leaves, 
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but in most sorts there is such a 
stalk. 

In the white trillium the flower 
stalk is one to two inches long. 
The flower consists of three green, 
sharply pointed sepals, three large 
white petals, six stamens with green- 
ish white filaments and yellow anthers, 
and a central six-lobed pistil hav- 
ing three well-developed — stigmas. 
The petals are quite long, so that 


the flower is deeper and more 


bell-like than the other species of 


the genus. 

Like the other trilliums, this is 
a lover of rich moist woods. It 
ranges as far north as Quebec and 
Minnesota and as far south as Flor- 
da and Missouri. It seems to be 
seldom found in the more eastern 
states. 

The birthroot or ill-scented wake- 
robin, which is often called the purple 
trillium, resembles the large-flowered 
wakerobin in its leaves and flower 
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stalk, but differs strikingly in the blos- 
som, which is flat and shallow, like 
that of the painted trillium. In the 
northeastern states the petals are gen- 
erally of a deep madder-red color, 
often becoming more purple as they 
wither, but in Ohio the petals are 
commonly white. This variation is 
a remarkable one; were it not for 
the gradations to be found between 
the two colors, the plants bearing 
each would be considered to be dis- 
tinct species. 

The reddish color and the pecu- 
liarly disagreeable odor are believed 
to be for the purpose of attracting 
blue-bottle flies and similar species 
which feed upon the dull yellow 
polen. 

The birthroot is a widely distrib- 
uted species. In the North it is 
found from Nova Scotia to Mani- 
toba and in the South from North 
Carolina to Missouri. It is common 
throughout New England, occurring 
in damp rich woods. 

In July the great feathery masses 
of the tall meadow rue are to be 
seen in wet open marshes, especially 
along the borders of woods. Some 
of these plants are more conspicu- 
ous than others because of a differ- 
ence in the structure of the flowers, 
some of which bear both stamens 
and pistils, while others bear sta- 
mens rather than pistils, and still 
others bear pistils rather than 
stamens. The flowers seem to be 
pollenized partly by the wind and 
partly by insects, especially flies 
and similar creatures that feed upon 
nectar. The whole plant gives a 
very decorative effect to the bit of 
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landscape it adorns. The stems are 
slender and graceful, while the fo- 
liage is cut up into numerous small 
leaflets, rounded behind and notched 
in front, and the blossoms look like 


The New England Primer 


delicate spray. The plant is widely 
distributed, occurring from  Lab- 
rador to Florida, on the Atlantic 
coast, and extending westward to 


Ohio. 
a 


By Clifton Johnson 


RIGINALLY, a “primer” 
was a book of private devo- 
tions. The earliest books 
thus named contained devo- 

tions for the hours, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, a few psalms and some simple 
instruction in Christian knowledge. 
They date back almost to the time 
when type-printing was invented. Be- 
fore that time the only way of pro- 
ducing books had been by laboriously 
copying them with brush or pen, letter 
by letter. Learning and even knowl- 
edge how to read were confined to the 
very few. But type-printing reduced 
the cost of books so materially that 
they were possible in the homes of 
the people, and it at once became de- 
sirable that the rudiments of language 
should be put within reach of the 
many who now wished to learn to 
read. In consequence an alphabet was 
often included in the little devotional 
primers, and this led presently to giv- 
ing the name “primer” to all elemen- 
tary books for the use of children. 
The contents of the old-time prim- 
ers changed, but for hundreds of 
years the teaching of religion and 
reading continued united in them. 
No other way could have been devised 


to mould the religious thought of the 
people as effectively. The need of 
guiding public thought on this sub- 
ject was plainly apparent; for those 
who studied the Bible did not under- 
stand its teachings alike, and printing 
no sooner gave the Scriptures a wide 
distribution than divergent opinions 
multiplied. The Bible itself does not 
contain a distinct creed, nor does it 
tell us what to think about it—hence 
the importance of setting forth the 
simpler tenets of religion in a form 
for general distribution. The primers 
were an especially valuable medium, 
because they went to the fountain 
head. Their precepts were instilled 
into minds as yet unformed, and the 
children were drilled to believe what 
they were to think out for themselves 
when they were more mature. 

One trouble, however, was that 
primers from different sources did 
not present the truth alike; and suc- 
cessive rulers from Henry VIII down 
tried to control their teachings. The 
unauthorized books were seized and 
burned, and preachers and printers 
guilty of preparing and distributing 
them were whipped, imprisoned and 
put to death. But their production 
could not be stifled, and after the reign 
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f” a) ADVERTISEMENT 


The BU ERFLY. There is now in the 











Press, and will suddenly 
be extant, a Second Im- 
pression of The New 
England Primer enlarged, 





to which is added, more 
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The CROCODILE. E. | Martyr left as a Legacy 
| to his Children. 

Sold by Benjamin 
Harris, at the London 

Coffce-House in Boston. 
This Harris had _for- 
merly been a printer in 
London, where he 
The Crocodile with wat'ty Eyes, brought out many tracts 
O'er Man and-every Creature cries. and broadsides of a 
" i religious or _ political 
See - satin, | character. He was a 
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E. Draper, Boston, about 1785 


of James II the people were allowed 
to have such primers and catechisms 
as they chose. 

No doubt the early settlers of New 
England possessed primers from the 
beginning that they brought across 
the ocean with them. The family 
Bible and primer occupied the same 
shelf in the pioneer homes, and from 
the primer the children were faith- 
fully catechised every Sabbath dav. 
The exact date of the first issue of the 
“New England” primer is not known, 
but below is the earliest mention that 
has been discovered of a primer thus 
named. It is from a Boston “Al- 
manack for the year of the Christian 
Empire, 1691.” 


man of considerable en- 

terprise and ingenuity 

and wrote both in verse 
and prose much of what he printed. 
In 1681 a “Protestant Petition’’ he 
put forth got him into trouble with 
the government, which at that time 
was inclined toward Catholicism, and 
he was fined five hundred pounds and 
condemned to stand in the pillory. 
This apparently ruined his business, 
and we hear no more of him till 1686, 
when he arrived in Boston and _ be- 
came the proprietor of a book and 
coffee shop. Soon he was publishing 
pamphlets and circulars, and present- 
ly he brought out “The New England 
Primer,” and started a newspaper 
entitled Public Occurrences, which 
was the first newspaper printed in 
America. 
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The general plan of 
the primer sent forth by 
Harris was old, but the 
compilation had new 
features, and its name j 


—— 
, 


lent it an aspect of orig- 
inality. In New Eng- i 
land and the neighbor- } 
ing colonies it promptly 
became an_ institution, 
and no book save the 
Bible was better known. 
very home _ possessed 
copies, and they were 
for sale at all the town 
and village bookshops. 
Occasionally printers 
changed the title to 
“The New York Prim- 
er,” or “The American 
Primer,” or “The Co- 
lumbian Primer”; but 
the public preferred the 
New England title. For 
a hundred years this 
book beyond any other 
was the school book of 
American dissenters. Its power 
waned rapidly later. The citizens 
abandoned it first, and gradually it 
was neglected in the villages. Still, 
even in Boston, it was used in the 
Dame schools as late as 1806. Its 
total sales are estimated to have been 
not less than three million copies. 
Astonishingly few of these have been 
preserved and early editions are 
among the rarest of school books. 
No copy issued previous to 1700 is 
known and less than fifty copies pub- 
lished during the next century, when 
it was in the zenith of its popularity. 

The covers of the New England 
Primers were usually of thin, crackly 
oak, pasted over with coarse blue 
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SOME NATURAL HISTORY PAGES 


E. Draper, Boston, about 1785 


paper, the back was of leather and 
there was no printing on the outside. 
This was the common binding for 
small school books for many years 
after the Revolution. In most  in- 
stances the primers had a frontispiece. 
For this a rudely engraved portrait of 
the reigning English monarch was 
customary, until war began with the 
mother country. Then one or an- 
other of the American patriots had 
the honor. After the war, Washing- 
ton was the favorite frontispiece char- 
acter. 

Ever primer had a page devoted to 
the alphabet, followed by those cu- 
rious word fragments ab, eb, ib, ob, 
ub, etc., which the book itself calls 
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A TITLE-PAGE EDITION OF 1799 
“Easy Syllables for Children.” Then 
came three pages of words grading 
up 
a-bo-mi-na-ti-on, 


from those of one syllable to 


and a few other 
Later 


Apostles’ 


words of six syllables. came 


the Lord’s and 


Creed and a series of twenty-four lit- 


Prayer 


tle pictures, each accompanied by a 
two or three-line jingle. There was a 
picture and a jingle for every letter 
in the alphabet, treating J as only i 
with another name, and U and V as 
identical. One must grant that the 
pictures are expressive, in spite of 
their diminutive size. The artist took 
care to get all he could into them that 
would help the text. For instance, 
notice the apple tree in the Garden of 


Eden. It is shown entire, and you 


can plainly see the apples among the 
leaves. 


The tree that Zaccheus did 
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climb is likewise practically entire, 
and how effectively Noah’s ark 1s 
brought out sailing on the flooded 
world, with its background of forked 
lightning playing on the black clouds. 
Paul, with 
the judgment as distinct before them 


Then there is Felix and 
as if it were in the same room; and, 
opposite the letter T, how horrid sin 
is made to appear! No wonder 
young Timothy flies. 

This rhyming method of teaching 
the alphabet is much older than the 
New England Primer, but the rhymes 
particularly identified with this book 
are supposed to have been the work of 
the 


poetry he was in the habit of manu- 


Harris, Boston printer, as the 
facturing had much the same charac- 
ter. They were always being changed, 
however, sometimes merely in word- 
ing, sometimes in subject, and the 


Easy syllables for Children. 


Ba be bi bo bu 
ca ce cl co cu 
da de di do du 
fa fe fi fo fu 
ga ge gi go gu 
ha he hi ho hu 
ja je ji jo ju 
ka ke ki ko ku 
la le lilo lu 
ma me mi mo mu 
na ne ni no nu 
pa pe pi po pu 
ra re ri ro ru 
sa se si sO su 
ta te ti to tu 
va ve vi vo vu 
wa we Wi wo wu 
yasye yi yo yu 
L2 ze zi 707 
THE FIRST SPELLING LESSON 




















Ba F e11x afraid. 












3 Was {wallowed up 


i Led thro’ the Sea. 
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In Avanm’s Fall 
We finned all. 


| Heaven to find, 
The Bible Mind. 


A Chrift crucify’ 
1 For finners dy’d. 


The Deluge drown’d 
The Earth around. 


NM Evisanhid 
| By Ravens fed. 





se ‘The judgment made 











As runs the Glass, 
Our Life doth pass. 


3 My Book and Heart 
Must never part. 


Jos feels the Rod, 
Yet bleffes GOD. 


Proud Korah’s troop 


Lot fled to Zoar, 
f) Saw fiery Shower 
On Sodom pour. 


AN ALPHABET OF RELIGIOUS JINGLES 





N o ah did view 


m Theold world & new 


Young Ospapias, 
Daviod,Jostas 
All were pious. 


Peter deny’d 
His Lord and ery’d. 


QueenEsTuer fues 


i And faves the Jews. 


: Young pious Ru tu. 
§ Left all for Truth. 


Young Sam’ dear 


The Lord did fear. 


Yuuny Timoray 


J Learnt fin to fly. 


Vastut for Pride, 


4 Was fet afide. 


Whales in the Sea, 
GOD's Voice obey. 


Xerxes did die, 


# And fo mutt I. 


While youth do chear 
Death may be near. 


%' ZLaccnuerushe 


Did climb the Tree 


-} Our Lord to fee. 
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ocr Children, obey your parents 12 
the Lord: for this is mght. Honovi 
thy father and mother, (which is the 
first commandment with promise,) 
that it may be well with thee, and 
thou mayest live long on the earth. 





The Sum of the Ten Commandments. 


WITH all thy foul love God above. 
And as thyfelf thy neighbour love, 


Our Saviour’s Golden Rule. 

E you to others kind and true, 
B As youd have others be 10 you. 
And neither do nor lay to men, 
Whate’er you wovld net take again. 


A PAGE FROM A PRIMER ABOUT 1810 


only one of the twenty-four jingles 
that remained unaltered was the first: 


“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 


That seemed to find general accept- 
The 
new features introduced were in part 
a result of the feeling that certain of 
the rhymes earlier adopted were too 


ance in idea and in expression. 


earthy in character. 


“The Ca! doth play, 
And aiter slay.” 


and the similar couplets were rewrit- 
ten and given religious significance. 
Another curious was con- 
nected with the K rhyme. At first 
this read: 


change 


“King Charles the Good, 
No Man of blood.” 
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But by the time of the Revolution 
praise of royalty was not as acceptable 
as it had been, and we find rhymes 
the that 
have a decidedly different sentiment. 


like following substituted 


“Kings should be good, 
No men of blood 


“Queens and Kings 


\re Gaudy Things.” 


In addition to the picture alphabet 
Youth.” 
Three of the short precepts will suf- 


was one of “Lessons for 
fice to show what stern stuff could be 


put into them. 


er is bound up in the 
heart of a child, but the Rod of Cor- 
rection shall drive it from him. 
Part in the 
with 


have their 


] IARS shall 
4 Lake which 


Brimstone. 


burns Fire and 


PON the Wicked 


Horrible Tempest. 


God shall rain an 
The letter X presented difficulties 
that were gotten around in this way: 


EV HORT 
4X it is called To-day, lest any of you 


one another daily, while 


be hardened thro’ the Deceitfulness 
of Sin. 





A RUDE CuT OF JOHN ROGERS AT THE STAKE 


Sterry Edition, 1799, Norwich, Conn. 
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A feature of the primer that rivalled 
the picture alphabet in its interest for 
the children was an illustration de- 
picting Mr. John Rogers burning at 
the stake, with his wife and ten chil- 
Every youthful 
reader counted those children to make 
sure the statement of the text as to 
their number was correct. The his- 


dren looking on. 


torical facts hardly warrant the scene 
presented in the cut, for it is only re- 
corded of Rogers's wife and children 
that they “met him by the way as he 
went toward Smithfield, his place of 
martyrdom.” 

Turn the page of the primer and 
we come to a long poem of practical 
and spiritual exhortation with the 
heading: 

“Some few Days before his Death 
he writ the following advice to his 
children.” 

This refers to Rogers, though in 
truth the composition was the work 
of another martyr, who met his death a 
year later than Rogers. The poem at- 
tained considerable popularity among 
the Puritans before it was included 
in the primer. 

The last of the more notable fea- 
tures of the book was sure to be “A 
Dialogue between Christ, Youth, and 
the Devil.” It starts with a declara- 
tion on the part of Youth that 
“Those days which God to me doth send 

In pleasure I’m resolved to spend.” 

The devil applauds, remarking 
among other things that 
“If thou my counsel will embrace, 

And shun the ways of truth and grace, 

And learn to lie and curse and swear, 

And be as proud as any are; 

And with thy brothers wilt fall out, 

And sister with vile language flout; 

Yea, fight and scratch, and also bite, 

rhen in thee I will take delight.” 





R.Joun Rocers, minifterof the 

gofpel in London, was the firft mar- 
tyr in Queen Mary’s reign, and was 
burntat Smithfield, February 14,1554—His 
wife with nine small children, and one at 
her breast following him to the ftake; with 
which forrowful fight he was not in the 
leaft daunted, but with wonderful patience 
died courageoully for the gofpel of Jesus 
CHRIST. 


THE FAMOUS PICTURE OF JOHN ROGERS 


Christ pleads with Youth to leave 
his folly, until at length Youth 
wavers; but he cannot make up his 
mind to yield, and finally, to his sur- 
prise and dismay, inexorable Death 
appears, saying: 




















CHRIST, A YOUTH AND THE DEVIL 


Worcester Edition, 1842 
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THE LORD’s Day MORNING 


Draper Edition 


“Youth, I am come to fetch thy breath 
And carry thee to th’ shades of death. 
No pity on thee can I show, 

Thou hast thy God offended so. 

Thy soul and body I’ll divide, 

Thy body in the grave I'll hide, 

And thy dear soul in hell must lie 
With devils to eternity.” 


In minor matters the primers varied 
greatly, but I believe there was always 
a page of “Jnstructive Questions and 
Answers” beginning with: 


Who was the first Man? Adam. 


And continuing in the same tenor 
with such items as: 


Who was the oldest man? Methuselah. 


Who was the patientest Man? Job. 
Who was the meekest Man? Moses. 
Who was in the Whale’s Belly? Jonah. 


One very interesting primer, pub- 
lished by E. Draper about 1785, has 


five pages of natural history, consist- 














THE HUSBANDMAN 


Draper Edition 
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ing of two pictures to the page, with 
a couplet below each picture, like 


‘The Cock doth Crow to let you know 
If you be wise, what Time to rise.” 
“The Ass, tho’ mean, will by his Bray, 

Oblige your Horse to run away.” 


The jingles about the Nightingale, 
the Butterfly and the 


Crocodile, and their accompanying 


the Cuckoo, 


cuts, are reproduced herewith. [rom 
Draper is also reproduced a picture 

the “LORD’s Day 
which Sunday 


representing 
Morning,” heads a 
morning poem, and a_ similar pic- 
ture illustrating a “Husbandman’s 


PRAYER.” 


Al 





The Honorable JOHN HANCOCK, Efq; 
Prefident of the American CONGRESS. 


A FRONTISPIECE FROM A BOSTON EDITION OF 1777 
In an edition of 1771 we find what 


at first sight promises to be an enter- 
taining story, but it proves to be only 
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Brookfield Edition, 1828 


a description of one of the priggish 
little good boys that abound in the 
juvenile literature of the period. It is 


THE HISTORY OF MASTER 
TOMMY FIDO 


AS Goodness and Learning make the 

Child a Man, so Piety makes him 
an Angel. Master Tommy Fido not only 
loved his book because it made him wiser, 
but because it made him better, too. He 
loved every Body, and could not see a 
Stranger hurt, without feeling what he 
suffered, without pitying him, and wish- 
ing he could help him. He loved his 
Papa and Mamma, his Brothers and Sis- 
ters with the dearest Affection; he learnt 
his Duty to God, thanked him for his 


Goodness, and was glad that he had net 
made him a Horse or a Cow, but had 
given him Sense enough to know his 
Duty, and every Day when he said his 
Prayers, thanked God for making him 
a little Man. One Day he went to 
Church, he minded what the Parson said, 
and when he came home asked his Papa, 
if God loved him; his Papa said Yes, my 
Dear. O! my dear Papa, said he, I am 
glad to hear it; what a charming Thing 
it is to have God my Friend! then noth- 
ing can hurt me; I am sure I will love 
him as well as ever I can. Thus he 
every Day grew wiser and better. Every 
Body was pleased with him, he had 
many Friends, the Poor blessed him, 
and every one strove to make him 
happy. 
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Children, like tender oziers, take the bow, 

And as they first are fashioned always 
grow. 

For what we learn in youth, to that 
alone, 

In age we ate by second nature prone. 





A FRONTISPIECE, BROOKFIELD EDITION 


Death was also a favorite topic in 
the primers. One published at Brook- 
field, Massachusetts, as late as 1828, 
gave up nearly two pages to maxims 
like the following: 

“Death to a Christian is putting off rags 
for robes.” 


“Let us familiarize death to meditation, 
and sweeten it by preparation.” 


I quote also two poems as exam- 
ples of the dismal verses to be found 
in the primers: 


HUMAN FRAILTY 


8 days begin with trouble here, 
Our life is but a span; 
And cruel death is always near, 
So frail a thing is man! 
Believe in Jesus Christ while young; 
Then when thou com’st to die, 
Thou shalt sing forth that pleasant song, 
“Death, where is thy victory?’ 
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UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE 


N the burying place may see 
Graves shorter there than I; 
From death’s arrest no age is free, 
Young children, too, may die. 
My God, may such an awful sight 
Awakening be to me! 
O! that by early grace I might 
For death prepared be. 


The backbone of the primer was 
the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Cotton Mather 
called a “‘little watering pot’? to shed 


Catechism, which 


good lessons. He urged writing- 
masters to set sentences from it to be 
copied by their pupils; and he advised 
mothers to “continually drop some- 
thing of the Cathechism on their chil- 
dren as Honey from the Rock.” 

This Catechism work of 
the great Westminster Assembly 
called together by Parliament in 1643 


was the 
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—an assembly composed of 121 cler- 
gymen, thirty of the laity, and five 
special commissioners from Scotland. 
It held 1,163 sessions and lasted six 
years. The 107 questions and an- 
swers printed in the Primer were en- 
titled, ‘‘The Shorter Catechism,” but 
the children, who were expected to 
memorize all the ponderous answers, 
could discern no sign of condensation 
or abbreviation, and they sometimes 
wondered what a longer one would 
be like. They were drilled in the 
Catechism constantly, both in the 
church and at_ school, ministers 
preached about it, and it was much in 
every one’s mind. Its importance in 
the thought of the time is indicated 
by the fact that the largest book 
printed in New England previous to 
the nineteenth century was Samuel 
Willard’s “Complete Body of Divinity 
in Two Hundred and Fifty Exposi- 
tory Lectures on the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism’; and this enor- 
mous volume of nearly a thousand 
pages had marked popularity. 

Many primers contained a_ sec- 
ond Catechism,—‘“Spiritual Milk for 
American Babes” it was called— 
which in general was of the same type 
as the other, only it contained not 
much more than half as many ques- 
tions, and the answers were shorter. 

Interest in the Primer was kept up 
in country communities by the custom 
of “Saying the Catechism” yearly in 
church. Three summer Sundays were 
set apart for the purpose, and a por- 
tion was recited each Sunday at the 
close of the afternoon service. It was 
a momentous affair, and when the 
parson announced from the pulpit 
that “Sabbath after next the first di- 
vision of the Catechism will be recited 


here,” a thrill of excitement ran 
through the congregation. In this 
recitation all the children between 
eight and fifteen years took part. 
There were fortnight intervals be- 
tween the three Sundays, to allow the 
children to perfect their memory of 
the next lot of questions. They must 
know every answer, and old primers 
were looked up, new bought and the 
young folk got to work in earnest. 

When the first of the great days 
came, and the other exercises of the 
day were concluded, the children, ar- 
rayed in their “Sabba’day clothes,” 
gathered in two long lines in the 
broad aisle, the boys on one side, the 
girls on the other, the lines began 
near the deacons’ seat, under the 
brow of the pulpit, and extended very 
likely the full length of the broad 
aisle, and around into the _ side 
aisles at the rear. 

When the second division of the 
Catechism was recited, the smaller 
children had dropped out, and on the 
third Sunday, when the long and 
knotty answers to the last portion 
were to be given, only a little squad 
of the oldest children lined up in 
front of the pulpit. 

The Catechism was treated as se- 
riously in the schools as it was in the 
churches. Indeed, the teachers drilled 
their pupils in it with the same thor- 
oughness they did in spelling or any 
other lesson. Thus, this humble little 
primer was a chief tool for making 
sure that the children, or, as Jonathan 
Edwards called them, “young vipers 
and infinitely more hateful than vipers 
to God,” should grow up into sober 
and Christian men and women. No 
book, save the Bible, did more to 
form New England character. 
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Mayflower-Time 


By Vere Wilmot 


T was the season of bloom 
everywhere. The brief glory of 
the spring in Southern Califor- 
nia was crowded into days whose 

sunny length tempted forth all the 

glad things of nature. It seemed as 
if a gracious spirit in passing had laid 
cool and healing hands upon the hot 
dry earth and given to it one moment 
of supreme courage. For of a sud- 
den the brown surface had yielded 
and a happy green life sprung forth, 
in hill and in valley. Then grass- 
blade, flower-bud and _ tree-branch 
grew, with no sign of stress or anxie- 
ty, into perfect form. The buds 
opened gloriously, baring their bos- 
oms to the sun until the very soul of 
the flower escaped and the air was 
filled with the delicate evanescent per- 
fume of the million dropping petals. 

Even the eucalyptus trees seemed—- 

not happy indeed, but at least less sad. 

You could sit beneath their shadow 

and forgive them scraggly trunk and 

branch for the sake of the silver light 
that caught upon the leaves. Two 
rows of these trees bordered the path 
along the bluff,—sad, stunted lives, 
pushing through the packed earth to 
be beaten and all but killed by the 
merciless winds of the sea. Yet the 
struggle to live was worth while for 
the sake of the few weeks when the 
winds were mild and the days grew 
long. Then it was that the trees sent 
forth long, silvery-green and fragrant 
334 


tasselled flowers 


the 
swelled with the fulness of sunshine. 
Two people passed each other often 


leaves, while 


on the bluff at Santa Monica. The 
man wore a soldier’s suit of blue. His 
eyes were blue, faded and mild. An 


ugly scar stretched across one cheek, 
while a lameness of the hip gave to 
his walk a peculiar and noticeable 
twist. It happened one day—dquite 
by accident—that in passing the sol- 
dier looked squarely into the brown 
eyes of the woman. Involuntarily he 
raised his hat. She smiled in return. 

“°Tis a fine day, ma’am,” said he 
cheerily, by way of excuse for the 
greeting. 

“Yes, the weather is very nice,” she 
replied. 

Her manner, even in these simple 
words, showed that pleasant reserve 
which does not repel, rather invites 
dignified approach. But the soldier 
was going in an opposite direction, so 
they passed courteously. At the far 
ends of the bluff each alone watched 
the sun go down and the gray lone- 
someness of twilight leap from wave 
to wave far out into the darkening 
west. 

But the next day and the next they 
met and talked, until their acquaint- 
ance ripened to a pleasant degree of 
intimacy in keeping with burgeoning 
nature about them. 

“T had a friend once,” she told him. 
“He went to the war in 61. I’ve al- 
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ways been int’rested in _ soldiers, 
though I never heard of him since. I 
s’pose he’s dead.” She looked out 
across the waters soberly but serenely. 

“TI guess so if you ain’t heard from 
him,” said her companion. “Bin in 
California long?” he asked, to divert 
the sadness of her thoughts. 

“Land sakes! yes,” said the woman 
briskly. “I’ve ben here ’most a year 
an’ it seems like ten. But I’m goin’ 
to get out pretty soon. That’s all I’m 
livin’ for.” 

The soldier seemed impressed with 
the energy of her determination. 

“You're one as don’t have to stay,” 
he said protestingly. 

“Have to stay!’ exclaimed the 
woman with continued vehemence. 
“No, thank the Lord. I’ve got a 
home where I was born and raised, 
though I’m the only one in it now, 
an’ I’m goin’ back there. You see, I 
had double pneumonia an’ the doctor 
he made me promise to come out here 
an’ stay a year. Of course I’ve had 
to keep my promise, though I think | 
should fret myself to death if the year 
wa’n’t most up.” 

The man smiled wistfully. When 
he replied, after a short silence, his 
voice had a note of self-vindication. 

“I’m real glad you don’t have to 
stay,” he said. “I know just how 
you feel. I get dretful homesick 
myself, but I ain’t got no more of a 
home outside California than in it, an’ 
I know I can’t do no better anywhere 
else, so I’ve come to really enjoy my- 
self here.” 

“I see,” said the woman heartily. 
“That’s just the right way to look at 
it an’ I think you’re real brave. But 
1 couldn’t stan’ it nohow, even if I 
had to. I believe I’d go back if I 


had to die for it, just to see a cow 
stan’in’ in more than a thimbleful of 
water,—in one o’ them big, shady 
ponds, p’r’haps, an’ a stretch of real 
woods.” 

She turned and gazed upon the 
open valley, which reached with hard- 
ly a tree upon it to the low mountain 
range. Before them lay the sea, chal- 
lenging the eye to pierce the mystery 
of the horizon line. Again and again 
its weary, insistent voice rose loud 
from the shore below. There was the 
murmur of the Infinite in it, but the 
human consciousness knew only the 
sudden growing pain of realized de- 
sire and regret. The woman broke 
the silence between them. She spoke 
rather to herself than to her com- 
panion. 

“T do believe,” she said slowly, “yes, 
of course, the mayflowers is out by 
this time!” 

The man nodded his head in silent 
and sad affirmation. 

The next day the soldier was ob- 
viously waiting for her, and she did 
not conceal her pleasure at seeing 
him. He held out a bunch of flow- 
ers. 

“T got these shootin’-stars for you,” 
he said. “I clim all over the cafion 
to find ‘em. They’re mostly a shy 
kind of flower. Remind me of the may- 
flowers that way. You're talking "bout 
mayflowers last night made me think 
o’ these. An’ then, seems to me, if 
you git ’em far off enough they kinder 
smell like mayflowers. Don’t you 
think so?” 

He spoke anxiously and moved the 
flowers now near, now far, while the 
woman sniffed dubiously. 

“Why, I think p’r’haps they do,” 
she said. “I think they’re sweet, 
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pretty things, an’ I’m real pleased to 
have ‘em. You're real good to get 
’em,.an’ I only hope you haven’t tired 
yourself to death.” 

She looked at him keenly. His face 
was whiter than usual, and he walked 
with a cane. 

“T don’t mind gettin’ tired,” he said 
happily. “I thought you’d like ’em, 
and then I’m fond of hunting the shy 
things.” 

“I guess you’ve ben sick,” said the 
woman. 

The man laughed. “You can’t 
make me out an invalid. It’s only 
my leg gets a little off,—nothin’ at all 
out the way.” 

“You just set right down and lean 
’gainst that tree,’ commanded the 
woman. “My, how I wish I had 
some ways to make you comf’table.” 

The man obeyed with childish 
readiness. Her air of strength and 
resolution made obedience inevitable, 
but by no means disagreeable. 

“It was them flowers,” she said, 
seating herself so that she could scru- 
tinize him closely. “I thought when 
you give ’em to me that you’d done 
more’n you had ought.” 

“Now don’t you worry "bout that. 
I have these turns now and agin an’ 
one time’s most as likely as ‘nother. 
But I’m gettin’ so spry I expect to 
leave the Home afore long.” He 
jerked to one side, as if pushing the 
subject out of the way. “Ain’t this 
the prettiest kind of a day?” 

“Yes,” replied the woman vaguely. 
She was not to be deterred from the 
consideration of his health. “You 
need buildin’ up, that’s the trouble. 
You’d ought to have a tonic and 
plenty of real nourishin’ food.” 

“The Gov’ment does well by us 
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over to the Home,” said the soldier 
with dignity. “Nothin’ to complain 
of at all.” 

“Of course,” exclaimed the woman 
hastily, “I ain’t criticisin’ the Home. 
It’s only that I sort o’ hanker to feed 
folks up a bit if they look anyways 
peakéd.” 

The man leaned back against the 
tree with an unconscious sigh. 

“I ain’t goin’ to pertend I shouldn’t 
like some victuals like them I used to 
have where I was raised. But there, 
I ain’t seen the like for a’most forty 
year, an’, unless they have ’em in 
Heaven, I don’t expect to ever taste 
‘em agin.” He smelled a crushed 
eucalyptus leaf meditatively. 

“Then you ain’t had no settled 
home all that time?” asked the woman 
with that sympathetic curiosity which 
is not to be resented. 

“No,” the man replied cheerfully. 
“T enlisted in 61. I was young and 
bound to go, so I had my way. The 
folks where I lived,—I didn’t have 
any of my own,—they wa’n’t willin’ 
for me to go, and they didn’t keep 
track of me. I s’pose I shouldn't 
have gone back at all, but—” he 
paused to adjust his position. The 
woman said nothing, but she radiated 
a delicate appreciation which made 
confidence easy. The man went on 
dreamily watching the chase of the 
breakers as the tide rolled in. “There 
was a girl I’d known all my life an’ I 
was fond of her, though I hadn’t let 
on in so many words. I thought I'd 
look her up. I got as far as a town 
near by, when I happened to fall in 
with some one from the old place. 
He didn’t know me, an’ I didn’t let 
on who I was. I asked him some 
questions, an’—well, ’twas a matter of 
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nigh six years sence I’d left. I don’t 
blame her none now an’ I never did. 
You see, the girl, she was married an’ 
moved away. I didn’t care ‘bout 
goin’ no further then, an’ I’ve ben 
a-movin’ away from there ever since, 
though I ain’t delib’rately planned 
to.” 

The listener followed the narrative 
soberly. 

“You've had a hard experience,” 
she said emphatically. “An’ you ain't 
never married ?” 

The soldier shook his head. “Of 
course it’s only a home as keeps a man 
like me stiddy to one place. I’ve got 
the rovin’ disposition. "Bout this 
season I al’ays get oneasy,—thinkin’ 
more of old time, I guess.” 

“That’s just the way I feel,” said 
the woman impulsively. “There’s a 
somethin’ in the air that makes me 
think way back to the time when I was 
a girl. I declare I’ve remembered 
more things this last week’n I’ve 
thought of for years.” 

She looked down upon her folded, 
faded hands. A girlish flush rested 
lightly upon her cheeks. The too- 
firm lines about the mouth softened 
sweetly and sadly. 

“T don’t know as I’ve considered 
the time afore I was married for 
years,” she said, “but it’s all come 
back clear as daylight. I remember 
I held off consider’ble, but I give in 
an’ I don’t know as I ever regretted it 
either. He was a good husband long 
as he lived. I come to believe that 
the Lord intended man and woman to 
live together and be a help to each 
other.” 

“Yes, I guess you're right there,” 
said the soldier slowly. “P’r’haps 
I'd a-ben wiser if I’d married an’ set- 


tled down, but somehow I never could 
make up my mind to go back on the 
woman I’d al’ays planned to marry 
ever sence I was knee-high to a grass- 
hopper. People is dif'rent, that’s all,” 
he explained, turning his cheerful 
eyes upon his companion. 

“Yes, I s’pose that’s it,” she as- 
sented. 

He broke off another leaf and 
crushed it. “Ever notice the smell o’ 
these?” he said, offering her the 
broken leaf. 

“Yes,” she replied, “’tain’t bad. 
But my! the trees is dretful homely. 
I can’t abide ’em. Now there’s the 
ellums and horse-ches’nuts and ma- 
ples—they’re somethin’ like.” 

“IT know,” said the man. “I re- 
member there was a hill where I lived, 
an’ it had a lot of fir an’ hemlock and 
such like a-top, and below them was 
sugar maples an’ yaller birches an’ 
ellums. When fall come and all the 
trees ‘cept the evergreens turned— 
why, there ain’t a sight beautifuller 
on God’s earth.” 

“No,” said the woman reverently, 
“there ain’t.” 

“An’ there was a place along the 
foot of the hill,”’ went on the man ex- 
citedly, “where there was checkerber- 
ries in the spring. You could git ’em 
‘bout this time—the new leaves. I 
can ‘most taste ’em now, though I 
ain’t had a leaf for years.” 

“An’ "bout this time,” said the 
woman in her turn, “there’s a clearing 
I know of where I can get just lo's 
of mayflowers,—an’ to think I’m to 
miss ’em all this year! There’s a stile 
at the foot of the hill, that’s how I 
al’ays get my bearings when [ start. 
Now you’ve spoke ’bout checkerber- 
ries, I remember there is lots o’ them 
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near this stile,—it’s on the New Road 
between Augusta and Hallowell.” 

The man turned upon her suddenly. 
“Hallowell!” he said strangely, “do 
you know Hallowell?” 

The woman laughed. “Well, yes, 
I was born and raised there. I moved 
’way when I was married, but ‘twas 
only to Augusta. When Peleg died I 
went back to the old place, and that’s 
where I live now. You acquainted 
there ?” 

“Oh,” replied the soldier, “I’ve 
tramped through there. I’ve ben 
*most everywhere, you know.” 

“Dear, dear,” said the woman mus- 
ingly, “how old times comes back! 
I rec’lec’ goin’ for mayflowers once. 
’Twas with a neighbor, a young fel- 
low, I’d known all along.” If the 
soldier had turned, he would have 
seen the flush again as pink as the 
mayflowers. But he was very still, 
looking steadfastly at the western sky, 
where the long gold line of light rent 
the ocean. The woman went on talk- 
ing as much to herself as to him. 

“We was to start early, I remem- 
ber. Mother, she made us coffee an’ 
we had doughnuts. I rec’lec’ there 
was a piece of punkin’ pie an’ we 
tossed a doughnut for it. I got it, but 
of course I divided. I don’t think I 
ever eat anything that tasted better’n 
that pie.” 

The man sat immovable after she 
ceased talking. Then he turned to 
her shyly. “Wa’n’t your name Claris- 
sy Barstow afore you was married?” 
he asked. 

“Why, yes,” she replied wonder- 
ingly. “How’d you know?” 

He looked at her quietly and his 
faded eyes seemed to deepen and 
darken into a radiant blue. 
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“I don’t wonder you ain’t rec’nized 
me,” he said gently. “I’m David 
Neal.” 

The woman started forward, then 
drew back and looked at him doubt- 
fully. 

“I lived over to Bartlett’s in Hal- 
lowell. I took you up to Granite Hill 
the first time you ever got mayflowers 
there. Once I give you a pin with 
some of my hair in it. ’Twan’t this 
color neither,” he added, with a pull 
at his gray locks and a laugh, which 
was evidently an attempt to relieve 
the woman’s painful rigidity. But 
she remained quiet. Her hands had 
tightened upon each other, until David 
could see the wrinkled skin and red- 
dening knuckles. 

“It’s cur’us we should meet this 
way, now ain’t it?” he continued. 
This remark gave an obvious chance 
for a commonplace reply, an outlet 
for pressing emotions. But the 
woman did not speak. She looked at 
him. Her eyes filled with tears, and 
she turned away. David could see 
that she was crying softly. 

“T could a-wished,” he went on 
bravely, “that I’d come across you 
when I’d more of my usual spryness. 
But I’m thankful to God I’ve had a 
chance to see you again, an’ I shall 
die easier rec’lectin’ this meetin’.” 
Then he, too, was silent. 

At length he rose. The night had 
come upon them softly. The tide was 
going out and the roar of the surf 
was dull and distant. 

“Tt ain’t exactly cold, Clarissy,” he 
said, “but sometimes there’s a damp- 
ness in these spring nights you don’t 


realize an’ ’tain’t good for you. I’m 
goin’ to see you home now.” 
“David Neal!” exclaimed the 
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woman. Her voice was very soft but an’ keep it there. David, me an’ you 
full and tender. “Set down here a —we'll go back to Maine together, 
minute.” an’ I'll make you a punkin pie just 


The soldier sat where she made _ like the other one. An’ David, next 
way for him. It was close beside her. year we'll get the mayflowers to- 

“Now,” she said joyously, “it’s dark gether. My! can’t you just smell 
an’ you can put your arm roun’ me ‘’em!” 





The Sugar Grove 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


bh; first bold bluebird pioneer 

Has hardly ventured to appear; 
The north wind, slowly driven back, 
Still halts and threatens, on his track; 
And still upon the patient ground 
The stubborn, clinging snow is found. 
Amid a much-enduring land 

Old Winter makes a desperate stand. 


But yonder, sharp against the skies, 

The slender, black-stemmed maples rise. 

In spite of cold, in spite of snow, 

’Tis spring, ’tis spring! They know, they know! 
For theirs a sure intelligence 

From Nature’s wireless instruments, 

And, far beneath, their roots have heard 

The summons of the subtle word. 


The message speeds from cell to cell: 
With rapture keen the maples swell, 
And through their veins the wakened tide 
Forth leaps in course beatified. 

An end to winter’s reign of might: 

To brief, bleak day, to long, grim night! 
All hail the advent near, all hail! 

Of sun and song and fragrant vale. 


Thus, filled with hope, with bliss replete, 
O’erflowing joy and thoughts most sweet, 
The maples yield their limpid stream, 

That we, as well, may thrill and dream; 
That we, as well, may taste the zest 

Which quickens in the wildwood’s breast, 
For to our lips the maples bring 

The wildwood essence of the spring. 
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The Negotiation of the Louisiana 
Purchase 


By Lawrence B. Evans 


ROM a very early period in the 
history of the United States 
we have been profoundly in- 
terested in the navigation of 
the Mississippi. As our boundaries 
were defined in the treaty of Paris in 
1783, that river formed our western 
limit, and for almost its whole length 
we controlled one bank. But, unfor- 
tunately, there was a short distance 
near the mouth of the river where 
both banks were controlled by a for- 
eign government, and American ves- 
sels from the upper part of the stream 
were subject at that place to what- 
ever restrictions that 
chose te impose. 

The province of Louisiana, as that 
vast area to the west of the Mississippi 
was called, had been organized and to 
a slight extent settled and explored by 
the French. In 1763, after the long 
struggle between France and England 
for the possession of North America 
had come to an end and the former 
was compelled to acknowledge her de- 
feat, Louisiana was ceded to Spain in 
compensation for Florida, which by 
the same treaty Spain had ceded io 
England. Spain, therefore, controlled 
the outlet of the commerce of the 
western part of the United States, and 
the arbitrary and ungenerous policy 
which she pursued with reference to 
the navigation of the river and the use 
340 


government 


of the port of New Orleans as a place 
of deposit, aroused the indignation of 
the citizens of the West to such a 
degree as to threaten their allegiance 
to the national government, which in 
their eyes was not sufficiently ener- 
getic in the defence of their interests. 

After the close of the Revolutionary 
War the settlement of the West pro- 
ceeded with great rapidity. From the 
states on the Atlantic seaboard throngs 
of adventurous and courageous men 
streamed over the mountains into the 
plains beyond. In a new country 
where transportation is difficult, set- 
tlement naturally seeks the river 
courses, and along the banks of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi the outposts 
of the republic were established. As 
they grew in number and strength, and 
as the resources of the country be- 
came better developed, the navigation 
of the Mississippi became of more and 
more importance to them, and their 
demands upon the President and Con- 
gress for relief from the exactions of 
Spain became more and more insist- 
ent. 

In October, 1800, by the secret 
treaty of San Ildefonso, Spain retro- 
ceded the province of Louisiana to 
France. The actual transfer of the 
territory to French officers was, how- 
ever, delayed for some time, and near- 
ly two years after the treaty was 
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signed, Talleyrand denied to our min- 
ister that any such treaty existed. 
When the rumor of the intended 
cession reached the United States it 
excited the greatest alarm. “Nothing 
perhaps since the Revolution,” said 
Jefferson, “has produced more uneasy 
sensations through the body of the na- 
tion.” More than almost any other 
American of his day, Jefferson appre- 
ciated the profound importance to the 
United States of the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, and he was quick to 
see what was involved in the transfer 
of Louisiana to France. Nowhere 
has the bearing of the question upon 
American interests been more clearly 
stated than in his instructions of 
April 18, 1802, addressed to Chancel- 
lor Livingston, our minister at Paris. 
He wrote: 

“There is on the globe one single 
spot, the possessor of which is our 
natural and habitual enemy. It is 
New Orleans, through which the 
produce of three-eighths of our ter- 
ritory must pass to market. 
France, placing herself in that door, 
assumes to us the attitude of defiance. 
Spain might have retained it quietly 
for years. Her pacific dispositions, 
her feeble state, would induce her to 
increase our facilities there so that her 
possession of the place would hardly 
be felt by us, and it would not, per- 
haps, be very long before some cir- 
cumstance might arise which might 
make the cession of it to us the price 
of something of more worth to her. 
Not so can it ever be in the hands of 
France ; the impetuosity of her temper, 
the energy and restlessness of her 
character, placed in a point of eternal 
friction with us and our character, 
which though quiet, loving peace and 


the pursuit of wealth, is high-minded, 
despising wealth in competition with 
insult or injury, enterprising and en- 
ergetic as any nation on earth. These 
circumstances render it impossible 
that France and the United States can 
continue long friends when they mect 
in so irritable a position. . . . The 
day that France takes possession of 
New Orleans fixes the sentence which 
is to retain her forever within her low- 
water mark. It seals the union of two 
nations who, in conjunction, can main- 
tain exclusive possession of the ocean. 
From that moment we must marry 
ourselves to the British fleet and na- 
tion.” 

Realizing how much was at stake 
and how essential to American inter- 
ests was the free navigation of the 
Mississippi, Jefferson directed Living- 
ston to enter into negotiations with the 
French government for the purchase 
of New Orleans. The French, how- 
ever, seemed little disposed to relin- 
quish Louisiana or any part of it. 
The loss of that province, the creation 
of Louis XIV, had always rankled in 
their hearts, and numerous efforts had 
been made to regain it. Moreover, 
Talleyrand, who was now the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, had lately re- 
turned from a residence in the United 
States, during which he had seen that 
France could never hope for any as- 
sistance from that quarter, since the 
Americans, both in their sentiments 
and from commercial necessity, were 
closely allied with England. France, 
therefore, if she would recover her po- 
sition in the world, must build up a 
colonial empire of her own. In this 
view he was supported by Napoleon. 
In furtherance of it the expedition 
against the negroes of San Doniingo 
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had been undertaken, and Spain was 
bribed and bullied into the cession of 


Louisiana. Matters were brought to 
a crisis when late in 1802 the Spanish 
intendant at New Orleans denied to 
Americans the right to deposit goods 
at that port—a right which was 
granted them by the treaty of 1795. 
Although this was the act of a Span- 
ish officer, it was everywhere recog- 
nized that the party from whom re- 
dress must be sought was France. 
Accordingly, Jefferson appointed 
James Monroe to be minister extra- 
ordinary to France and Spain, to 
assist our resident ministers, Liv- 
ingston and Pinckney, in “enlarg- 
ing and more effectually securing 
our rights and interests in the 
river Mississippi and in the territories 
eastward thereof.” 

The purpose of the French to build 
up a colonial empire in America met 
with a severe check in the defeat of 
French arms and the total ruin of the 
French army in the campaign against 
the negroes in San Domingo. With 
the loss of this island, Louisiana be- 
came less desirable. Then, too, Napo- 
leon was anxious to renew the war in 
Europe. Already in his public decla- 
ration to Lord Whitworth, the British 
minister, he had astounded all Europe 
by the words, “I must have either 
Malta or war.” To renew the contest 
with England required large sums of 
money. To protect colonial posses- 
sions against England required a pow- 
erful fleet, which Napoleon did not 
have and could not obtain. These 
circumstances explain in part the sud- 
den change in the policy of Napoleon, 
—a change which was severely con- 
demned by many of those to which it 
was first made known. 





THE NEGOTIATION 








OF 


Lucien Bonaparte, one of Napo- 
leon’s elder brothers, has described in 
his memoirs a ludicrous scene which 
took place when he and his brother 
Joseph went to the First Consul to 
protest against the sale of the prov- 
ince. 

When Lucien had been informed by 
Joseph of the proposed sale, he had 
replied that the Chambers would not 
consent to it. To this Joseph had re- 
sponded that the General meant to sell 
without their consent. The two men 
visited their mighty brother at the 
Tuileries early the next morning, and 
it is probable that a weighty question 
of state was never discussed under 
stranger circumstances. The First 
Consul was found in his bath, and as 
he lay in the water, he informed his 
brothers of his intention of selling 
Louisiana, and asked Lucien what he 
thought of it. This most thoughtful 
member of the Bonaparte family re- 
plied, “I flatter myself that the Cham- 
bers will not consent to it.” Joseph 
expressed a similar opinion. The ap- 
pearance of opposition, especially from 
his own family, enraged the General. 
and his wrath was shared by his 
brothers. The discussion became more 
and more excited, and the General, 
raising himself partially from the 
water, declared that he would sell the 
province despite all opposition. At 
this Joseph lost all self-control and 
said, “Good! I tell you, General, that 
you, and I, and all of us, if you do 
what you threaten, may prepare our- 
selves soon to go and join the poor 
innocent devils whom you so legally, 
humanely, and especially with such 
justice, have transported to Sinna- 
masy.” At this retort the enraged 
General threw himself back into his 
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bath and a mass of water flew into 
the face of the excited Joseph and 
drenched him. A valet who was 
present was so frightened that he 
fainted, and Joseph went home to 
change his clothes. 

On the day before Monroe’s arrival 
in Paris, Talleyrand had greatly as- 
tonished Livingston by asking what 
the United States would give for the 
whole province of Louisiana. Living- 
ston was quite unprepared for such an 
offer, and would only answer that the 
United States desired only New Or- 
leans and the Floridas, and that any 
further consideration of Talleyrand’s 
proposition must be delayed until the 
arrival of Monroe. The next day, 
when Livingston endeavored to induce 
Talleyrand to make a definite offer, 
the wily Frenchman brazenly asserted 
that Louisiana did not belong to 
France. To Livingston’s assertion 
that he had seen the treaty of cession, 
he still persisted in saying that the 
transfer was merely in contemplation. 
Napoleon now abruptly took the ne- 
gotiations out of Talleyrand’s hands 
and entrusted them to his Minister of 
Finance, Barbé Marbois, who favored 
the sale of the province and entered 
into the affair in a friendly spirit. 

For a fortnight after Monroe’s ar- 
rival in Paris the negotiations were at 
a standstill. The two American en- 
voys, after carefully canvassing the 
situation, concluded that they could 
give fifty million francs for the whole 
province. Marbois said that he was 


afraid the amount was insufficient, and 
after consulting the First Consul, he 
reported that the proposition of the 
Americans had been so coldly received 
that the negotiations must be consid- 
ered as terminated unless Napoleon 


himself should renew them. Appar- 
ently the efforts of Livingston and 
Monroe were about to end in complete 
failure. After a delay of some ten 
days, Marbois submitted a treaty of 
his own, in which the price for the 
province was fixed at eighty millions. 
The Americans made a counter offer 
of fifty millions, with an additional 
twenty millions to be paid to Ameri- 
can citizens having claims against the 
French government. This offer Mar- 
bois accepted, and the transaction soon 
received the sanction of Napoleon, 
who said, in ratifying the treaty, “I 
have given to England a maritime 
rival who will sooner or later humble 
her pride.” 

Such in brief are the main facts, as 
far as we know them, of the sudden 
sale of Louisiana to the United States. 
But much remains unexplained. Na- 
poleon’s desire to renew the war with 
England, and his knowledge that he 
could not defend his American pos- 
sessions from the attacks of the British 
fleet, hardly seem a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the sudden abandonment of a 
cherished policy. The cession of 
Louisiana meant the relinquishment 
of the whole plan for the upbuilding 
of a French colonial empire. If the 
province were not to be held as a 
French possession, why take the 
trouble to acquire it from Spain? 
Why carefully conceal from the rest 
of the world that the cession had been 
made by Spain? Why give to Spain 
an explicit guarantee that the province 
would never be alienated? Why al- 
most force upon the Americans so 
much more than they were seeking to 
acquire? 

These questions have never been 
answered with entire satisfaction. 
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Perhaps the answer lies in the way- 
ward character of Napoleon. 

If the offer to sell the whole of 
Louisiana were a mere whim on the 
part of Napoleon, the acceptance of 
the offer was almost defeated through 
the hesitation of the American en- 
voys, particularly Livingston, to ex- 
ceed their instructions. They were 
commissioned to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of New Orleans and the east 
bank of the Mississippi. They did 
not want the west bank. Livingston 
wrote: “I told him [Marbois] that the 
United States were anxious to pre- 
serve peace with France; that for that 
reason they wished to remove them to 
the west side of the Mississippi; that 
we would be perfectly satisfied with 
New Orleans and the Floridas, and 
had no disposition to extend across 
the river; that of course we would not 
give any great sum for the purchase.” 
When the bargain had been practical- 
ly concluded, Livingston seemed op- 
pressed by the fear that he had been 
led into a great piece of extravagance, 
and in a letter to the Secretary of 
State, James Madison, he made a sug- 
gestion for the recovery of the capital 
invested,—a suggestion which now 
sounds very strange to American ears. 
“The field open to us,” he writes, “is 
infinitely larger than our instructions 
contemplated, the revenue increasing, 
and the land more than adequate to 
sink the capital, should we even go to 
the sum proposed by Marbois,—nay, I 
persuade myself that the whole sum 
may be raised by the sale of the ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi, with the 
right of sovereignty, to some Power 
in Europe whose vicinity we should 
not fear.” This is probably the only 
instance in our history of a serious 
proposal to sell American territory. 
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As a result of the accidental turn 
taken by the negotiations for New Or- 
leans, the United States acquired the 
whole territory between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rockies. “They ask of 
me a town,” said Napoleon, “and I 
have given them an empire.” By this 
acquisition the area of the United 
States was more than «loubled. The 
ceded area was about 900,000 square 
miles in extent, making the price paid 
for it between two and three cents an 
acre. Within its limits there are now 
ten States and two Territories with 
a total population of about 15,000,000. 
It possesses twenty cities of more 
than 25,000 inhabitants each, among 
them being St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, which in size rank respectively 
fourth and twelfth among American 
cities. Its public schools instruct 
2,800,000 children and its one hun- 
dred nineteen colleges and univer- 
sities are attended by 18,000 stu- 
dents. 

Some of the most important ques- 
tions in our national politics have 
grown out of the possessions of this 
province. It was with reference to 
it, in the long struggle over the ex- 
tension of slavery, that the Missouri 
compromise and the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill were enacted. Here the doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty was applied 
and the Dred Scott case originated. 
Without Louisiana the annexation of 
Texas, the Mexican war, and the ac- 
quisition of California would not have 
been possible. The gold discoveries, 
the trans-continental railways, the In- 
dian question, the Mormon difficulty, 
Chinese immigration, the Alaska pur- 
chase, the annexation of Hawaii, the 
homestead laws, the isthmian canal,— 
all these were involved in the transfer 
of Louisiana to the United States. 








Bradford Academv: A Jubilee Sketch 


By Mabel Hill 


ETROSPECT and Prospect 
are ever the chief guests 
at the birthday féte when 
an institution celebrates its 

hundredth anniversary. The one, a 
centenarian, plays the part of magi- 
cian, conjuring up old faces, merry 
anecdotes, and stirring events; the 
other, a little child, stands a-tip-toe, 
eagerly awaiting fresh gifts from 
Father Time. 

A century behind it, a century be- 
fore it, what wonder that the heart 
of Bradford Academy in this year of 
nineteen hundred and three rejoices ii 
its strength. The story of its long 
life is but a parallel story in part with 
the history of our country’s growth. 
Born in the same year with the coun- 
try’s sudden expansion of territory 
through the purchase of Louisiana, 
the development of the nation’s char- 
acter has been well epitomized in this 
one simple New England institution 
for learning. It was indeed a year 
of good omen which marked the birth 
of the hillside academy. 

No theoretical or pedagogical point 
of view dominated the conception of 
the school. A need for broader op- 
portunities,a desire for greater knowl- 
edge; these were the insistent forces 
which were felt by the men and 
women of Bradford who were fore- 
most in its society. Such a need to 
the Puritan mind was supplemented 
by the sense of duty. The supply 
must follow the demand. 


Turning to the records of Bradford 
one may read for himself the act 
which incorporated the spirit of local 
enthusiasm into form. 


“At a meeting of a number of the In- 
habitants of the First Parish in Bradford, 
March 7th, 1803, It was mutually agreed 
upon that a Building should be erected for 
an academy, and the following persons 
became subscribers to defray the charges 
of building said House, in the sums affixed 
to the Respective names.” 


Besides the generous donors whose 
names appear in the list of subscribers 
many public spirited men gave in 
other ways. One offered the land upon 
which to erect the building. Others 
promised building materials. Some 
gave of their time, offering to work 
with teams of horses a number of 
weeks or days. Farmers from the 
outlying districts contributed produce 
which might be sold to raise money. 
Thus, within three months after the 
measure was recorded in the town 
records, not only was the first Aca- 
demy Hall built, but the organization 
of the school itself was begun under 
the preceptor and _ preceptress— 


Samuel Walker, A. M., and Hannah © 


Swan. 

The enrolment of students included 
fourteen young men and thirty-seven 
young women; evidence immediate 
and sufficient to prove to the founders 
that their efforts were appreciated; 
and not alone in Bradford, for in 
glancing over the attendance list in the 
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catalogue for 1803 one finds fifteen 
towns and villages represented in the 


body of students. From Portland to 
Lynn, out of the long stretch of sea- 
coast towns as well as all along the 
Merrimack river, the boys and girls 
found ways and means to take them 
to this new fountain of learning. 
Back of the river valley, into the 
southern hill-country of New Hamp- 
shire, the invitation was gladly ac- 
cepted by anxious parents who wished 
above all else that their children 
might grow in the knowledge of good- 
ness and truth—the two great prin- 
ciples underlying the educational 
work at the Academy. We dwell 
upon this thought with emphasis. 
Never a local school, its growth has 
been commensurate to its inception, 
stretching out its welcome and hospi- 
tality as the country has afforded new 
fields of population. 

In 1804 the institution was incor- 
porated under the name of “Bradford 
Academy” with a Board of Trustees, 
eleven in number, empowered to fill 
its own vacancies. This same year a 
fund of $1,450.00 was raised by sub- 
scription, and during the first three 
or four years the school prospered. 
From the year 1807, however, the 
financial problem proved embarrass- 
ing. Many principals came and 
went; men and women worthy of a 
larger opportunity, whose inability to 
build up the school was caused by 
misfortune of conditions rather than 
because of personal fault. But with 
the installation of preceptor Benjamin 
Greenleaf in 1814, and in the follow- 
ing year with the accession of Abigail 
C. Hasseltine, as preceptress, the 
work of the school was quickened. It 
was not long before the old-fashioned 
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two-roomed building was outgrown 
and additional recitation rooms were 
added. Mr. Greenleaf undertook his 
work with but ten pupils. In three 
years one hundred and forty-seven 
students were following the courses 
open at the Academy; students came 
from other countries, also, as we find 
the record of two youths from Brazil, 
and a young woman from Cuba. 

Benjamin Greenleaf was born in 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 1786. 
He was the son of a typical New 
England farmer, whose ambitions for 
him were met more than half way by 
the lad himself, after the indifference 
of early boyhood. Entering Dart- 
mouth College in 1810, as sophomore, 
he at once developed that keen in- 
terest in mathematics which has made 
him famous. He published books 
upon arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry and surveying, the edi- 
tions running up into the thousands; 
translations of the famous Greenleaf’s 
Arithemetic finding their way into 
schools in India and Greece. He was 
an authority also in cheniistry, miner- 
alogy, botany, and he had a most 
pleasing method of instruction to 
supplement his knowledge. This 
“bonny teacher,” as one of his long- 
ago pupils calls him, often strolled 
with -his school in the afternoons 
down Joel’s Road, making merry with 
boys and girls in their youthful exu- 
berance, but ever mindful to point out 
to them the wonders of rock forma- 
tion, or the beauties of the wild 
flowers that grew along hedgerow or 
in the meadows. 

During the first years of the 
academy no “female department” was 
conducted in the winter season. The 
few girls who continued their lessons 
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recited in Mr. Greenleaf’s room. It 
was at this time that he was work- 
ing with peculiar interest upon his 
mathematics. He would stop the 
young ladies in the street to inquire, 
with a curious little smile lurking 
under his heavy eyebrows, how far 
they had read in his “novel,” and 
what point of the plot they had 
reached, meaning, perhaps, “equa- 
tions,” in the tale of algebra, or the 
“pons asinorum” in geometry. 
Through all these years the girls were 
required to attend the preceptor’s 
“Preparatory Lecture” on the Friday 
before communion. The students in 
a body marched in procession to the 
church, where the address was de- 
livered in solemn dignity. 

It was during these early years of 
the school that the great wave of 
religious revival swept across New 
England. This spiritual enthusiasm 
overturned social conditions in Brad- 
ford and Haverhill; gay and festive 
before, young and old alike now 
altered the aspect of daily living. 
The fashion of the day, the dance, the 
song, were changed to prayers for 
salvation and God’s grace. The 
young people who were attending the 
Academy became interested in the 
great movement, and where formerly 
they read the sacred Book as litera- 
ture, or for its uplifting inspira- 
tion, now its words burned like fire 
with doctrinal authority. “What 
must be done to be saved?” Such 
was the heart-cry of the lads and girls 
who, just blossoming into manhood 
and womanhood felt their spiritual 
natures quicken into new life. 
Strange scenes were those when the 
recitation hours of Bradford Academy 
were suspended that special prayer- 
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meetings might be held in order to 
bring light triumphant to the poor 
young soul groping in the darkness 
of self-renunciation, or agonizing in a 
passionate struggle of self-consecra- 
tion. 

The results of this revival were 
wonderful. The Academy received 
as it were a baptism of strength as 
well as of love. What examples of 
beautiful sacrifice and _ splendid 
achievement arise before us as we re- 
call two of the dear “Bradferd girls,” 
who found their joy and work in the 
missionary service that was a part of 
this revival era. Harriet Atwood 
and Ann Hasseltine! One reads 
in the reports of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions the records of the work begun 
so willingly by the Rev. Samuel 
Newell and his fair young wife, Har- 
riet Atwood; and of the promise of 
her noble consecration so suddenly 
ended by death in the Isle of France. 
In these same reports one can gather 
the story of Ann Hasseltine Judson’s 
brilliant career in the missionary field 
at Burmah and India. But the his- 
torical records do not hold such 
charming personal accounts as do the 
family traditions; the Bradford girls 
loved best of all to listen to the story 
of Nancy’s brief courtship with the 
brilliant young theological student 
from the Andover Seminary. 


In 1810 a group of young Andover - 


Theological students, among whom 
were Mr. Judson, Mr. Rice, and Mr. 
Newell, who were later to become 
foreign missionaries, visited Bradford 
for the purpose of organizing the 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Before going 
to the church where the session was 
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called, the Andover friends met at 
Deacon Hasseltine’s, whose home, 
like the minister’s, was always open 
to the furtherance of every good ob- 
ject. As they entered the house Mr. 
Judson caught a glimpse of the fair 
Ann preparing pies for their dinner. 
The story goes that on the spot, the 
domestic scene captivated his heart. 
At dinner the beautiful daughter of 
the house waited upon the table, and 
Hebe-like, all grace, finished the ro- 
mance of the morning. 

The portraits of Ann Judson and 
Harriet Newell, which were presented 
to the Academy in 1884 (as gifts from 
Dr. John Crowell of Haverhili, and 
from the pupils of the class of 1883, 
respectively), are constant memorials 
of the kind of womanhood which the 
earlier days of Bradford set forth as 
a type for the other students to emu- 
late. 

Following the religious fervor 
which left its imprint so indelibly 
upon heart and soul at the Academy 
there came an intellectual impulse, 
due in part to the unusual scholarship 
of preceptor Greenleaf and the no- 
bility of character of the preceptress, 
but also to the fact that everywhere 
throughout New England there was a 
sentiment growing that education for 
women was to mean more in the im- 
mediate future. Abigail C. Hassel- 
tine and her sister, Rebecca Hassel- 
tine Emerson, were pioneers in this 
work. It was to them, and their 
schools, Bradford Academy and the 
Ipswich Female Academy (1818), 
respectively, that the founders of 
Mount Holyoke, and similar institu- 
tions turned for inspiration and 
advice. At the same time that this 
problem of the higher education for 
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women was first confronting the 
trustees, Mr. Greenleaf felt it neces- 
sary to resign, and it was deemed wise 
to do away altogether with the “male 
department” in the Academy. 

This marks the new era (1836) for 
Bradford Academy,—now a full- 
fledged seminary for young ladies, 
with the principal, Miss Hasseltine, 
at the head of a boarding and day 
school of eighty happy girls,—five of 
the six New England states being 
represented among them. A genera- 
tion of young life had come and gone 
in the thirty years previous to this 
crucial change; the better, we deem 
it, for the simple, wholesome lessons 
offered in the narrow curriculum, and 
set them by the sweet, broad-minded 
culture of their two preceptors. But 
with the change of 1836 fresh efforts 
were made by Miss Hasseltine and 
the trustees to add materially to the 
physical appointment of the Academy, 
and to broaden at the same time its 
course of study. The erection and 
dedication of a new Academy Hall, 
took place in 1841. The “Old 
Academy Hall,” already termed “Wil- 
low Hall,” had been moved back a 
few rods and repaired, for the con- 
venience of a preparatory department. 
Even the grounds were treated with 
certain “landscape gardening” decora- 
tion, hedges of buckthorn, and prom- 
ising shade trees and shrubbery were 
set out with the thought of future 
beauty of “environment.” In com- 
paring the first courses of study with 
later ones, it is interesting to note 
that although the branches of knowl- 
edge increase, it is never with a loss 
to the ethical or spiritual education. 
In the old days the “Bradford girl’ 
did much embroidery on satin, pro- 
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ducing marvels of needlework, with 
the stories of Rebecca at the well; 
Sarah and Leah; Homeric heroines ; 
and family memorials; each executed 
with the greatest proficiency, for em- 
broidery was an essential part of a 
young lady's education. Added to this 
were lessons in Murray’s Grammar ; 
Morse’s Geography ; Blair’s Rhetoric ; 
and, for parsing, Pope’s Essay on 
Man. Compositions were demanded, 
and the epistolary art was a subject 
not forgotten as in these days. But 
with the growth of education else- 
where the opportunities of other 
branches of knowledge were offered 
at Bradford; trigonometry, botany, 
French, elocution, were added to the 
programme. 

The morning session was opened 
by religious exercises; the principal 
explained and commented upon the 
text, picturing clearly the historical 
point of view, as well as drawing from 
it apt lessons for immediate use. 


Bible study was ever Miss Hassel- 
tine’s delight, and she dwelt with the 
enthusiasm of the higher criticism 
upon the Hebrew documents which 
make up the story of that long-suffer- 
ing nation. Next to Bible study, she 
believed in the importance of reading, 
of reading well, and of reading good 
literature. This emphasis upon liter- 
ary work led to debating clubs, where 
some such comparison as Cowper’s 
poetry with Byron’s might occupy an 
evening. Her interest took other 
directions as well; she loved dearly 
the stirring incidents of political cam- 
paigns, and held classes spell-bound 
as she discussed current events, or 
took them with her to the political 
rallies held in Haverhill. Later, when, 
in 1860 and 1861, political feeling ran 
high, the Bradford girl was most pro- 
nounced in her prejudice for or 
against the election of the Great 
President. The day following the 
news of the election, those who were 
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HASSELTINE 


Miss A. C. 


disappointed dressed in the deepest 
mourning possible ; while the majority, 
those whose candidate was successful, 
arrayed themselves in the gayest of 
colors, red, white and blue predom- 
inating. 

Throughout the fifty years that bore 
Hasseltine’s devoted 
work at the Academy the life of the 


record of Miss 


school was her life. She knew no 
happiness other than to serve the in- 
terests of her pupils. One of the 


faculty, Miss Mary E. Blair, writes: 


“In 1846 I went to Bradford Academy 
as teacher of Latin and modern languages. 
It was then and for many years afterwards 
the leading school in Massachusetts for 
the higher education of women. It had 
additional prestige for the fact that the 
first American missionaries, Ann Hassel- 
tine Judson and Harriet Atwood Newell 
were educated there. Pilgrimages were 
made to the picturesque old Academy, in 
honor of these devoted women. 

“Miss Abigail C. Hasseltine, a sister of 
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Mrs. Judson, was then Principal of the 
school, and the associate Principal was 
Miss Vose (Mrs. Alfred Emerson) whose 
ideal grace and charm won all hearts. 
Miss Hasseltine was an elderly woman, 
tall, erect, slender, and she always wore 
a spotless white muslin kerchief crossed 
Her appearance was im 
strength to 
The school 


over the chest. 
posing, suggesting 
nothing could be difficult. 
discipline never seemed burdensome to her 
but was always maintained with secure 
and easy mastery. Her criticisms in 
morning talks were apt and often based 
on a scriptural text; an admonition against 


which 


frequent visiting from room to room on 
‘Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbor's 
house lest he be weary of thee and so hate 
thee.” ‘Hast thou found honey? eat so 
much as is sufficient for thee,’ served for a 
philippic against greediness. 

“The School was large, its numbers were 
limited only by lack of 
and that a house was full in those days 
meant that there 
every room; even the teachers had invari- 


accommodation, 


were two persons in 


each a room-mate, sometimes a 


school girl who needed more than ordin- 


ably 


ary supervision. 

“To bring the advantages of the school 
within the reach of moderate means the 
price of board and tuition was very low. 
The salaries of teachers, even Miss Has- 
seltine’s, were small. Mine was $300 a 
year, out of which I paid my board, and 
only the Principal and the Associate Prin- 
cipal received more. 

“Mr. 
Latin classes and was always most kind 
names 


Greenleaf frequently visited the 


and friendly. He did not recall 
readily, and I seem to see him now rush- 
ing out bare-headed, his gray locks slightly 
moving with the rapid motion, shaking his 
cane, and calling, ‘Here Miss—Miss—Miss 
Virgil, I want to speak with you.’ He 
always presided at the Anniversary Exer- 
cises, and some still remember the 
magnificent roar with which he 
exclaim, ‘Young ladies, take the pitch of 
your voices by mine,’ and his brief address 
to the graduating class with the invariable 
quotation ‘Alps on Alps arise.’ Notwith- 
standing all that the school owed to its 
trustees, I always felt that Miss Hassel- 
tine made Bradford Academy... . 


may 
used to 
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“It stood for sound scholarship as op- 
posed to anything showy and superficial 
and for a pervading religious influence 
which aimed to develop the best and 
highest in all its pupils.” 

In examining the records of the last 
few years in Miss Hasseltine’s career, 
we find amusing difficulties which 
stood in the way of her resignation. 
Twice the good woman felt that she 
had a right, if not a duty to retire, 
but matrimony twice interfered, bear- 
ing away her two natural successors, 
Miss Mary E. Ellison, 1848, Miss Ann 
Maria Crocker, 1852, both of them 
teachers and associate principals of 
the Academy. In 1853 Miss Hassel- 
tine was still the principal, just at the 
important moment of Bradford’s fifti- 
eth anniversary. 

What a contrast between the bi-cen- 
tennial and this, the centennial year 
at Bradford Academy. Yet such 
events offer similar details. <A 
gathering of the clans: former 
teachers, pupils, trustees and patrons. 
A concourse of guests wandering up 
and down the pretty village streets, 
that, later, followed the white-gowned 
procession of two hundred pupils, 
marching with uncovered heads into 
the church, where exercises of grad- 
uation were held with solemn and 
dignified service; a dinner in a mam- 
moth tent upon the lawn; less formal 
speeches following. It was the ever 
happy story of an anniversary celebra- 
tion, 

Throughout these first fifty years 
the Board of Trustees continued to be 
a body of representative men, notable 
for wise administration; men of the 
“old school” whose spiritual-minded- 


ness shed its influence as they came 
and went about the business of the 
Academy, one now stopping to 
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preach a sermon for Miss Hasseltine, 
another catechising the girls in a 
kindly, informal talk, each one ever 
interested in the development of the 
school, ethically as well as materially. 
The list of those honorable and hon- 
ored presidents contains well-known 
names, Rev. Jonathan Allen, A. M., 
1803-27; Rev. Isaac Braman, 1827-43; 
Hon. Jesse Kimball, 1840-1844; Hon. 
Samuel H. Walley, 1845-49; Ben- 
jamin Greenleaf, A. M., 1850-1865. 
These dignified men were supported 
in the board by equally active mem- 
bers, gentlemen whose very names 
bring recollections of good deeds and 
generous; men, who lent themselves 
gladly to the institution as_ visitors 
and friends. In the earliest days, 
they would come, sometimes alone, 
but oftener together, for the general 
examination day. The oral tests of 
those formidable hours were some- 
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thing to be remembered. When the 
morning for such interrogation had 
arrived, the ruffled-bosomed visitors 
would tie their horses and chaises to 
the posts, entering with great dignity 
and formality the old Academy Hall. 
The revered Dr. Nathan Munroe, then 
pastor of the flock in the Bradford 
Congregational Church, would ex- 
amine the scholars in Latin; Mr. Mc- 
Collom of Bradford would question 
them in English composition and rhet- 
Eliphalet Kimball of Boston, the 
Rev. James H. Means of Dorchester, 
Deacon Ezra Farnsworth, the Rev. 
William Carruthers of Danvers, often 
journeyed back and forth for the ex- 
press purpose of attending the “exam- 


oric. 


inations” as well as to be present at 
more important sessions. Dr. Ray- 
mond H. Seeley, Dr. James R. Nichols, 
Moses How, Dr. Hosford,—what a 
succession of goodly names arise as 
we run down the iist of men from 
Haverhill and Bradford whose friend- 
ship was at the command of this in- 
stitution, and whose scholarly attain- 
ments were lent generously through 
lectures upon art, history, science and 
philosophy. 

With the new half century stretch- 
ing out before them, the question of 
a principal again arose, as Miss Has- 
seltine felt that she must retire. For 
five years Miss Rebecca I. Gilman, a 
woman of integrity and earnest Chris- 
tian purpose, administered the affairs 
of the institution, carrying out the 
policy of the school upon the lines 
already so splendidly established. 
But her resignation in 1858, again 
raised the question where might Abi- 
gail Hasseltine’s successor be found? 
A difficult problem to solve, but one 
which was made much less difficult 
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because of peculiarly fortunate condi- 


tions. 
Miss Abby Hasseltine Johnson, of 
Bradford, was chosen principal. A 


Bradford graduate, later a teacher in 
the Academy, a namesake of Miss 
Hasseltine, a native of the town itself; 
what propitiatory elements for the 
new régime! The trustees, believing 
that their work would be doubly suc- 
cessful with a “patron saint,” induced 
the beloved Miss Hasseltine to return 
to the Academy as honorary princi- 
pal, with no active duty, but with the 
opportunity to shed her strong ang 
benign influence upon the household 
of teachers and girls. 
beautiful 


For eight years 


this cooperation between 


principal and honorary _ principal 
continued, with constant steady 
growth to the school life, even 
during the trying days of the 
Civil War, when all educational 
interests suffered somewhat by finan- 
cial strain and the stress of social 
anxiety. 


Just before the final resignation and 
immediate death of Miss Hasseltine, 
another jubilee reunion was 
brated, not unlike the fiftieth 
versary, with its return of old pupils 
The 


spirit was perhaps a little stronger, 


cele- 
anni- 


and constant friends. Bradford 


and its expression was even more 


human. In sixteen years society it- 
self had been changing; the atmos- 
phere of educational institutions had 
become less theological, though not a 
whit less alive to religious aims. A 
more natural expression of love for 
the Alma Mater was developing, and 
the exercises of the celebration took 
the shape of letters 
written by former pupils, and songs 
In fact this reunion was 


reminiscent 


and poems. 
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the gathering together of the Alum- 
ne for the first time as such. The 
conception of the association was 
Miss Johnson’s; and it was met with 
hearty sympathy from the honorary 
principal and Board of Trustees. The 
town of Bradford had fairly to stretch 
itself, that its hospitality might not 
be found wanting as the day, the 11th 
of July, 1866, arrived, when hundreds 
of old pupils rallied to the call. Miss 
Hasseltine, though feeling the effects 
of the day’s unusual excitement and 
fatigue, was present, enjoying every- 
thing, and expressing to more than 
one, her grateful sense of God's good- 
ness in allowing her to see this 
day. It was her last public day, 
the last time her voice ever roused 
the echoes of the Academy Hall 
—the last time in this life that 
her pupils thronged about her 
with admiring and reverent affec- 
tion, 

In the latter part of the sixties, be- 
cause of the increased power of the 
public school system, a fresh impetus 
to educational interests had been 
given to the private institutions of 
learning. The older academies and 
seminaries found themselves in com- 
petition with high schools. The 
former must either suffer the conse- 
quences of annihilation, because of 
limitations in their curricula, or they 
must broaden the scope of their policy 
and enlarge the means whereby they 
might accomplish the same. Brad- 
ford Academy felt the quickening of 
the educational demands and at once 
put herself in readiness. The words 
of the Board of Trustees themselves, 
as expressed in a little pamphlet pub- 
lished in April, 1865, tell the story 
of the earnest enthusiasm of its 
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members in furthering the develop- 
ment of the school. 


“Your Committee believe, that the pres- 
ent time is favorable for establishing a 
seminary for young ladies, which shall 
illustrate the soundness of the views now 
presented, and which, in all respects, 
shall be equal to kindred institutions in 
any part of the world. 

“If liberally endowed, its privileges will 
be brought within the reach of the chil- 
dren of parents of moderate means, while 
its high character will attract to it those 
of the wealthier classes, seeking for their 
children the most complete and accom- 
plished education possible, and preclude 
the supposed necessity of depending 
chiefly on private seminaries in great com- 
mercial cities for that object, there to en- 
counter all the unavoidable disadvantages 
and influences, inseparable from a city life. 
The different classes of scholars thus 
brought together under the same instruc- 
tion and healthful influences, and into 
daily and pleasant social intercourse, 
would make each class the benefactor of 
all other classes. They would thereby be 
better trained for the practical duties of 
life than they could be in an institution 
specifically adapted to any one class 
alone.” 


This paragraph strikes the keynote 
of the spirit which the trustees wished 
to create and advance. It rings true 
with the old purpose of the school as 
it had been, and the new purpose of 
the larger life as it must be. The ap- 
peal for friends to build the New 
Academy met with the same quick re- 
sponse that had given the institution 
its first and second buildings. The 
third “New Academy” has had much 
alteration and extensive additions 
during the last thirty-five years. But 
for the most part the building speaks 
for itself in its quiet academic lines, its 
ample hall, its comfortable suites, and 
well regulated systems of ventilation 
and light. 


a _——__, ____,_________- 
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In July, 1868, the corner stone of 
the present building was laid; the 
erection of the structure moved very 
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rapidly under the supervision of a 
building committee. Generous con- 
tributions had been made at the out- 
set. Mr. Samuel D. Warren and 
Deacon Ezra Farnsworth, both Bos- 
ton members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, made the plans possible by gifts 
of $85,000 and $30,000 respectively, 
magnanimous contributions to any 
institution when not compared with 
twentieth century wealth and conse- 
Another large 
A. Rus- 


quent endowment. 
contributor was Mr. William 
sell, of Lawrence, also a member of 
the Board of Trustees. Other gifts 
poured in, not so large, but with the 
generous desire to further the 
cause. A fair was held in Haverhill 
during the winter of ’69 which helped 
enlarge the fund already pledged. 
Thus $200,000 was raised for the New 
Academy. The building in its original 
form, that of a Latin cross, was dedi- 
The 


was 


same 


cated in the summer of 1871. 
day of the dedication service 


made memorable and impressive by 
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the presence of Phillips Brooks, then 
a young man in the first vigor of his 
ministry, whose eloquent address in- 
spired the body of students and audi- 
ence, many of whom realized even 
then the privilege of listening to that 
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great and liberal churchman of the 
nineteenth century. 

Miss Johnson, the principal, whose 
work for ten years had shown good 
fruitage, was the leading spirit of the 
new enterprise, and marvellously fem- 
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Miss ABBY HASSELTINE JOHNSON 


inine and gentle in her Christian vir- 
tues. She was the admirable execu- 
tive of school and domestic matters. 
It was Miss Johnson who saw to it 
that the academy was built for girls; 
and it was she who ever bore in mind 
that the school all else 
be a home. The detail of 
furnishing the building was her greai 


delight. 


must above 


infinite 
Kitchen, laundry, 
room, bedrooms, parlors, as well as 
schoolrooms and hall, claimed 
most careful supervision. 


dining 


her 
Because of 
her own interest in these details of 
which she talked freely and enthusias- 
tically with her Bradford friends, she 
aroused the interest of the townspeo- 
ple; gifts were bestowed upon the 
Academy for its new equipment, so 
substantial that some of them remain 
to this day in evidence of good taste 
and usefulness. 
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During this period of prosperity 
Mrs. Samuel D. Warren, herself later 
a trustee of the Academy, undertook 
to remodel and enlarge the Academy 
grounds. The lawns about the build- 
ing lent themselves happily to the art 
of a landscape gardener, while the 
trustees, seconding Mrs. Warren’s de- 
sire to beautify the surroundings of 
the Academy, added the woods skirt- 
ing the old “Joel's” road, the country 
walk ever famous since the first boys 
and girls sauntered with satchel and 
school-bag back and forth to Willow 
Hall. 
‘laimed and drained to make Tupelo 
Pond. The landscape artist laid out 
the driveway and orchards, cutting 
and trimming trees to make the attrac- 
tive park which surrounds the arti- 
ficial waterway, where rustic bridge 


The “Village of Cork” was re- 


and curving buttresses make charm- 
ing background for the picturesque 
canoeists. 

The standard of intellectual work 
had been growing under Miss John- 
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son’s supervision from the outset. 
The keynote of her policy was prog- 
ress. 


“Always in the advance guard of in- 
structors, she noted the changes and 
chances of the intellectual life, and shaped 
her course to meet the true interests of 
the school. To her wise forethought was 
due the Alumnze She 
the need of union between the past and 
the present; the present and the future. 
She knew how much the prosperity of 
the school depended upon this union, and 


association. saw 


under her management the association be- 
came a powerful ally. As the demand for 
the higher education of girls increased, 
she enlarged the courses of study with the 
greatest care to meet the new conditions.” 

Concerning the feasibility of rais- 
ing the standard, there was much dif- 
ference of opinion. The fear of a de- 
creasing number of pupils with an in- 
creasing demand for better scholar- 
ship stood out against the desire for 

But Miss John- 
and won it so suc- 


the higher culture. 





son won the way, 
cessfully that all fear was lost in 
admiration at the result. 

But in talking with the students 
and teachers who knew Miss Abby 
Johnson best, it is not this strong ex- 
ecutive was 
indeed in the head of a school, but it 
is rather the graces of and 
mind and body that they oftenest 
dwell upon. This 
Christian gentle-woman was the type 
of lady which we are losing from 
society ; and with the loss of the type 
even the word is losing caste. The 
newly equipped school was a home 
school. The training was social as 
well as mental and spiritual. Man- 
ners as well as morals were ever kept 
before the girls. There must be cul- 
ture from within, the fullest culture, 
complete only when good morals and 


side, acceptable as it 
soul 


sweet, strong, 
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good manners spring from spiritual 
motives. 

Among the lecturers and visitors, 
coming and 
going as guests of Bradford Academy, 


who were constantly 
was Dr. John Lord, whose lectures on 
Roman Civilization occasioned much 
enthusiasm among the students. Dr. 
Lord often stayed a week at a time 
at the school. During these visits he 
came into close touch with the girls 
The 


charming informal conversation which 


in a fashion most delightful. 


naturally took place at table and dur- 
ing leisure hours created a peculiarly 
arnest interest in the study of his- 
tory itself, stirring the young ladies 
to personal reading along the lines of 
Dr. J. C. Sharp, 


another brilliant scholar of his day, 


historical research. 


spent much time at the Academy 
while giving his lectures upon physics 
and chemistry. For years Dr. Charles 
A. Young was a constant visitor; his 
astronomical lectures ever proving a 
delight to his young audience. These 
were free to the 
friends of the Academy in  Brad- 


lecture courses 
ford and Haverhill, and large audi- 
ences availed themselves of this priv- 
ilege. This wise and generous policy 
which thus threw open the Academy’s 
doors whenever an unusual speaker or 


orator was to address the young 
ladies, not only proved beneficial in 
developing a sympathy between 


townspeople and institution, but it of- 
fered the students the opportunity to 
meet most delightful persons who rep- 
resented the culture of town and city, 
an advantage beyond measure al- 
ways for the inmates of an institu- 
tional community. 

Such was the life of the Academy 
during the days when Miss Johnson 
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presided with beautiful grace over the 
household at Bradford. But the suc- 
cess of the school was not wholly due 
to the principal. There were certain 
big-hearted men behind the scenes 
working with unflagging interest for 
the welfare of the school. For years 
Rey. Nathan Munroe, and Dr. George 
Cogswell had served the board with 
zeal and faithfulness. Every penny of 
the money raised for the new build- 
ing was solicited through Dr. Cogs- 
well’s efforts, while the 
gifts for the land were the result of 
Mr. Munroe’s indefatigable solicita- 
tions. Mr. Munroe, previously, the 
minister of the Bradford Congrega- 
tional Church, had become editor of 
the Boston Recorder. His public po- 
sition in the city brought him into 
contact with a coterie of influential 
3ostonians whose gifts proved of 
great aid to the work at Bradford. 

In the same year with the erection 
of the New Academy Rev. Rufus An- 
derson was elected to the presidency 
of the Board of Trustees. He had 
been one of the “boys” under Mr. 


earnest 


Greenleaf’s régime. Later, during the 
years of his connection with Andover 
Theological Seminary he was a con- 
stant visitor at the Academy, and 
throughout his career upon the 
American Board his influence in stim- 
ulating coOperation at 
Academy had been acknowledged as 
most effective. With Dr. Anderson’s 
accession to the presidency of the 
board, one may well say the school 
had found a guardian angel, so beauti- 
ful was his spiritual influence over 
pupils and faculty. His own and his 
wife’s standard of living was so high 
that no one could come within their 
influence without instinctively reach- 


Bradford 
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ing toward it. Their wide experience 
at home and abroad made their con- 
versation intensely interesting, even 
to the gayest of the girls, and it was 
a comfort to those of more serious 
mind to lay before these two wise and 
good people some of their problems, 
learn their opinions and follow their 
advice. 

But if Dr. Anderson was the guard- 
ian angel of the Academy during 
those many years we must surely call 
Dr. Cogswell the “fairy godfather.” 
It is meet to pay a special tribute to 
Bradford’s townsman who gave him- 
self to the school throughout his 
long, honorable and honored life. 
From the smallest detail to the most 
important 


scheme Dr. Cogswell’s 


mind and heart were at the service of 
the trustees, the principal, the faculty 
and the individual girl herself. We 
have already spoken of Dr. Cogswell’s 
indefatigable work in raising the 
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building fund for the New Academy. 
The scientific department had been 
With a 


gift of money from the ever open 


his dream and his creation. 


purse of Mr. Samuel D. Warren he 


visited Paris, back the 


French apparatus, at that time a most 


bringing 


rare and expensive set of manikin and 
models, for the physiological depart- 
His took 
many shapes. Irom the days of his 
first relations with the Academy, until 


ment. constant devotion 


his ninetieth year, Dr. Cogswell lec- 
tured the upon all 
vital subjects in his own line of work 


before students 





anatomy, hygiene, physiology. The 
passing of such a man means much 
to the heart of a community. Time 


does not efface such a loss; rather 


it would seem as though time paid 
peculiar respect, repeating not again 
just such manhood, in itself sui 
generis. 

Thus the seminary life was well 


under way on its second half century 
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when, in 1875, Miss Abby Hasseltine 
Johnson resigned, and the Board of 
Trustees appointed as her successor 
Miss Annie E. Johnson, the former 
principal of the Framingham State 
Normal School ; the first woman prin- 
cipal of normal institutions in Mas- 
sachusetts ; and one who had rendered 
the State Board of Education pecu- 
liarly able service during her nine 
years as principal. Preéminently a 
woman of good sense, she had strong 
personal characteristics, intuition, 
sympathy, judgment, justice, spiritu- 
ality, qualities not often so fairly com- 
bined in one woman. Perhaps not the 
scholar in the exact professional defi- 
nition of the word, yet Miss Johnson's 
scholarly tendencies kept her wonder- 
fully alive to the advancement in 
science, philosophy, art and literature. 
This keen intelligence, this being en 
rapport with life’s interests, brought 
to her the friendship of the ablest 
thinkers and workers of the country. 
Indeed, to declare that no woman in 
the educational field of her day had 
just the same immediate grasp of af- 
fairs and far-reaching wisdom is to 
pay not too large a tribute to this 
truly great woman. 

Her predecessor had built up a 
structure architectural, intel- 
lectual, spiritual; a structure which 
offered great opportunity to her suc- 
cessor. Of that there is no doubt, but 
the woman who undertook to continue 
the work and to advance the stand- 
ard in academic lines comprehended 
the opportunity, understood her own 
capabilities, and Miss 
Johnson began her new work in the 
autumn of 1875. 
pose in her heart from the outset was 
to make this well founded, 


social, 


achieved. 
The dominant pur- 


well 
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equipped and well regulated school a 
force in the world of education. 
Bradford Academy was to keep pace 
in the march of progress. Once the 
representative of the State Board of 
Education, Miss Johnson felt keenly 
the competition of normal school and 
college. She realized that the more 
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students themselves. Not that Miss 


Johnson wished Bradford to become 


a training school for teachers, or a 
fitting school for college; nor did she 
wish it to grow out of its seminary 
life into a college per se. She appre- 
ciated the obvious purpose of the col- 
lege in her day to be intellectual train- 
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ambitious aims of the college curricu- 
lum must to a certain degree be met 
in the course of study at the Academy, 
and that the methods of presentation 
of intellectual material, which was the 
spirit of the work in normal schools, 
also offered a standard to which her 
faculty must respond as well as the 


ing. Her own conception of educa- 
tion might be expressed as “learning 
to live,” and because of this point of 
view, she planned to offer educa- 
tional advantages that should stand 
for the deepest interest of life—the 
building of character. To develop the 
intellect, the sensibility, and the will; 
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to enlarge the sense of duty, and the 
love of the beautiful,—these were the 
needs which she felt to be fundament- 
al, and which she believed would best 
equip the student for whatever de- 
mands life might make upon her. 
The Academy was constantly in evi- 
dence through Miss Johnson’s inter- 
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ford, as during its early days, in the 
front rank of schools active in mis- 
sionary work. 

Not only did Miss Johnson care 
herself for the current interests which 
confronted the thinking people of the 
time; she expected her pupils to 
understand social and political condi- 
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est in public affairs. A ready speaker 
on the platform, she knew how to 
quicken the spirit of an audience with 
inspiring words, earnest entreaty and 
wise counsel. Her interest in the mis- 
sionary field brought her into touch 
with many organizations, where she 
became active in furthering their 
causes. Thus again because of her 
affiliation with such causes, was Brad- 


tions. The classroom was ever her 
delight, and the “Socratic method” a 
pedagogical with _ her. 
Mental and moral philosophy meant 
something in the recitation room be- 
text-books. The senior class 
bowed in awe as this great teaclier led 
them into the field of psychology and 


prerogative 


sides 


ethics. A strong woman, a good 


woman, withal a tender woman, 
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how beautiful and gen- 














tle was the expression 
of her thoughts as she 
dwelt upon the mira- 
cles of life, and the in- 
evitability of law in 
the natural and moral 
world. Her intellectual 
interests took many 
She 


forms. loved 








flowers and_ her 
knowledge of them 
related to their 
habits, their  se- 
crets and _ their 
habitat. 

Many important 
events occurred 
during the seven- 
teen years of Miss 
Johnson's _ service 
THE 1901 AND 1902 THEATRICALS at the Academy. 


June 21, 1878, the 
seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the 
Academy was 
celebrated. Once 
again the season, 
the day, and the 
spirit of the 
guests united in 
radiant gladness. 
Commencement 
Day had ever 
meant an  occa- 
sion of great dig- 
nity; besides the On Tae Lins 

customary  vale- 

dictory, salutatory and graduating the senior class and known as the 
essays, a literary debate given by “Topic,” gave the annual exercises a 
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peculiar individuality. The timely 
theme chosen for the topic for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary was “Our 
System and its Object.” As one ex- 
amines its text, it is evident that the 
young authors reflected Miss John- 
son’s policy which had been in opera- 
tion but three years, but which already 
was showing a vital influence over the 
students. 

During the autumn of 1883 the west 
wing was added to the Academy, and 
in 1892 a wing was thrown out from 
the eastern exposure, each at a cost 
approximating $25,000. During these 
years the school had shown such evi- 
dence of its purpose and power, that 
four scholarships were established. 
In 1878 after the inspiration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary, the Alumnz 
Association founded its scholarship of 
$1,091.75. Already, in 1871, the same 
association had begun its alumnz 
fund, to be appropriated for the pur- 
chase of books for the library. In 
1879 Rev. James H. Means of Boston, 
a former trustee, and a gentleman 
whose devotion to the Academy had 
been felt for years, established a 
scholarship of $1,064.28. Again, in 
1894, through the same generous 
donor, a legacy of $1,000 was given to 
the Academy for library purposes. 
The Chadwick-Barrett scholarship, 
$1,105.03, was established in 1882 by 
Mary Chadwick Barrett Brown, wife 
of Hon. Addison Brown of New York, 
one of the present active members of 
the Board of Trustees, and who also, 
in 1890, established the prize fund, in 
memory of his wife. In 1887 Mrs. 
Rebecca Jameson Cogswell of Yar- 
mouth established a scholarship of 
$1,061.64. The income of these gifts, 
together with the Anderson fund, es- 


tablished in 1873, forms a specific 
means by which the trustees or the 
donors may aid worthy and needy 
pupils. 

During the sixties, the Board of 
Trustees had been strengthened in its 
work by a Board of Visitors, whose 
duties for the most part were educa- 
tional. Among the members most 
active during Miss Johnson’s associa- 
tion with the Academy were the Rev. 
Theodore T. Munger, Rev. Edward 
G. Porter, Rev. Charles M. Hyde, 
Hon. Moses How, Mrs. Joseph C. 
Tyler, Mrs. Benjamin F. Hosford, 
Mrs. Arthur S. Train—men and 
women whose very presence gave a 
tone to the school, coming as they 
often did to visit classrooms and to 
talk informally upon many subjects 
Among the professors at the Andover 
Theological Seminary there were per- 
sonal friends of Miss Johnson; they 
too were closely identified with the in- 
tellectual life of Bradford at this time. 
The library stretched itself from one 
room into two, with reading room ad- 
joining, so clear was it to the mind 
of the principal that the research 
method was the best method for lit- 
erary and historical study. 

During the latter part of the 
eighties Miss Ida C. Allen was called 
to the Academy as a member of the 
faculty. Her duties as assistant to 
Miss Johnson brought her into close 


contact with the policy of the school. - 


In the winter of 1892 Miss Johnson 
realized that her work for this beloved 
institution was done, and that she 
“should not pass this way again.” It 
was a calm and beautiful death. She 
had led a life consecrated to service; 
her death was but another significant 
consecration. 
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Miss Allen, in whom much confi- 
dence was felt by the trustees and the 
friends of the Academy, was immedi- 
ately elected principal. 

Like the erection of a Grecian tem- 
ple was the work which these four 
principals achieved. Miss Abigail C. 
Hasseltine laid the foundation and 
shaped the fair proportions; Miss 
Abby Hasseltine Johnson constructed 
the temple proper, building its super- 
structure wi.h wise purpose and apt 
appropriateness; Miss Annie E. 
Johnson made beautiful the gables, 
and great porticos with pillars of 
strength, vistas of approach which in- 
spired dignity; lastly, Miss Allen’s 
privilege was to make exquisite with 
esthetic knowledge the final decora- 
tion to frieze, architrave and cornice; 
a temple of the nineteenth century 
erected to womanhood ! 

Throughout the eight years of Miss 
Allen’s service, the school may be said 
to have developed zsthetically, adding 
materially to the decoration of its 
apartments, and finding expression 
spiritually in the graciousness of fac- 
ulty and pupils. Her love for art 
knew no bounds; she not only gave 
many of her own choice and rare pic- 
tures, but also a term’s salary that 
certain rooms might be appropriately 
beautified. Following her example, 
another generous teacher made a sim- 
ilar sacrifice. The statuary and pho- 
tographs which adorn the classical 
department were the gift of Miss 
Anthony. 

In the years 1895 and 1899 two more 
scholarships were established, the 
Rufus S. Frost scholarship of $1,000, 
the income of which was to serve a 
member of the graduating class, and 
the Hasseltine scholarship, to be at 
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the disposal of the donor or Board of 
Trustees. 

Some tribute earnest and deserved 
inight be paid to each woman who as 
a member of the faculty at one time or 
or another has helped to shape the 
womanhood of Bradford girls. To 
one only out of the long list of de- 
voted teachers does it seem fitting to 
refer. Miss Mary F. Pinkerton, 
whose work stretched across more 
years than a generation, holds pecul- 
iar place in the memory of the body of 
students who came under her influ- 
ence. The head of the literature de- 
partment, her subject in itself gave 
opportunity for stimulation. Her 
keen appreciation, her caustic criti- 
cism; her sweet, wholesome, uplifting 
ideals, and her own brave, saintly 
character which added a personal 
equation to her words, were attributes 
which stand out in the memory of her 
pupils as intrinsic inspiration. 

With the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, following the resignation of Miss 
Allen, many immediate changes took 
place in the school. Seminary life had 
everywhere suffered a necessary retro- 
grade movement amongst educational 
institutions. Moreover, the early 
problem of the college had already 
been solved; higher education for 
women at its best was acknowledged 
important—vastly important. The 
problem of the fashionable private 
school was not a difficult one. There 
must ever be opportunity where a 
comparatively small group of young 
women, not caring for all the higher 
lines of thought offered in college life, . 
shall be educated in the literary and 
artistic branches, with much _ stress 
laid on manners. A certain inclina- 
tion of society demands such schools. 
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Girl graduates of high schools there- 
fore looked to the fashionable school 
or to the college as the alternatives 
for mature training. All over the 
country seminaries and academies 
felt their own possible depreciation. 

Never, however, in the history of 
Bradford Academy have we found a 
Board of Trustees confronted with a 
difficulty too great to be overcome. 
When the country was theologically 
inclined, the men who represented the 
school were ministerial authorities; 
later, when intellectuality was the 
dominating characteristic, members of 
the Board were typical of the age; 
and to-day, when the spirit of industry 
and knowledge of practical affairs 
must be added to spiritual and mental 
qualities, again the Board is a repre- 
sentative body, with far sighted plans 
and quick appreciation of immediate 
conditions. With the appointment of 
a new principal there was need that 
new elements should be introduced 
into the policy of the school which 
should not change the character of 
Bradford Academy, but which should 
give it prestige educationally; and 
which should help to solve the 
problem of how the Academy might 
continue its old purpose and yet ful- 
fil the new demands of collegiate 
institutions. 

In May, 1901, the Board of Trustees 
elected as principal Miss Laura A. 
Knott, a college-bred woman with 
Radcliffe degree, a woman asso- 
ciated with normal schools both in 
the West and in Massachusetts. 
whose training, whose ideals and 
whose executive ability seemed to 
fit her for the exigencies of the hour. 

Two years only have elapsed; but if 
an increase in numbers may speak for 


a growing condition, a trebling of the 
number of students since 1900 proves 
a pleasing mathematical demonstra- 
tion. The school life has been vivified 
intellectually and spiritually already to 
a wonderful degree. A college pre- 
paratory course with certificate ad- 
mission to Wellesley, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke and Vassar, is an example 
of the confidence already placed by 
these institutions in Miss Knott and 
her faculty. The regular course of 
study has been rigorously increased 
both by apparatus and by thoroughly 
equipped teachers in the departments. 
The so-called “Christian Work” of 
the school has grown along new direc- 
tions. One group of girls is work- 
ing for the inmates of the Old Ladies’ 
Home in Haverhill, where they are 
ever welcome with their songs and 
mandolins; or dainty refreshments 
which they sometimes serve. An- 
other group has an interest in the 
Orphans’ Home in Haverhill; each 
year a Christmas Tree is given at the 
Academy to the children of this 
Home. A pretty picture it makes as 
one thinks of the gymnasium, gaily 
decorated with Christmas greens, a 
bevy of girls radiantly happy with the 
spirit of giving, a group of expectant 
boys and girls equally radiant with the 
joy of receiving, and a real make- 
believe “Santa Claus” distributing 
toys! A sub-chapter to aid Denison 
House, Boston, has created sympathy 
for the work of college settlements. 
Home missions and foreign missions 
are not only discussed in the weekly 
meetings of this Christian Union, but 
material aid for these causes has 
resulted. One of the most important 
benefactions is a yearly scholarship in 
the Tuskegee Institute. Again in 
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other ways the school shows its broad- 
ening policy. A literary society has 
been formed to which the more 
scholarly students belong, under 
whose auspices a course of able lec- 
tures is being delivered at the 
Academy this year. Never before has 
there been given so strong an em- 
phasis to athletics. Where, in 
past years, physical culture was a 
matter of weekly lessons in the 
gymnasium, now there is a special 
teacher of athletics who devotes her 
time to the physical welfare of the 
girls. Sports have been added and 
the athletic department furnishes 
recreation in golf, tennis, and basket 
ball, rowing, snow-shoeing and 
skating according to inclination or 
season. 

Such promise, such immediate ful- 
filment one may say, has been met 
with corresponding enthusiasm by the 
Alumnez Association. On the 1oth 
of last October at their annual meet- 
ing, so hearty was the spirit of appro- 
val of the association over present 
conditions and future outlook, that 
the beginning of an endowment fund 
was pledged on the spur of the 
moment. The fund has already been 
so strengthened by gifts from mem- 
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bers of the Board of Trustees that it 
is hoped it will reach $50,000 by June 
17, 1903, when the hundredth anni- 
versary will be celebrated. 

The rallying of the loyal students of 
different years to the association of 
the alumnz, has been greatly aug- 
mented in these latter times by the 
more local clubs which are doing good 
work in furthering present pride in 
the Academy. The New England, 
the St. Louis, the Ohio, the Portland, 
the New York and the Cleveland 
Club, each bears testimony to the per- 
petuity of Bradford Academy’s influ- 
ence. 

Truly did we say that Retrospec- 
tion and Prospect command our 
attention at an anniversary season. 
These reminiscences which we have 
gathered together are but suggestive 
of a train of many more which might 
form a charming history. So too, 
looking into the future, there are in- 
numerable gifts held out for this insti- 
tution in its new life as it starts upon 
its second century. We are eager to 
prophesy, but the Academy is old in 
wisdom and forbids the prophetic 
word. It will receive a new baptism 


of strength and life at its jubilee, and 
it will await the issue of the future 
with supreme faith. 














The Islander 


By Jane H. Findlater 


I. 


F you have ever visited the Ul- 
| timate Islands you will re- 

member the almost terrible 

solitude which broods over 
them. The wash of waves round 
the coast, crying of gulls overhead 
or bleating of sheep from their 
rocky feeding slopes—all these 
sounds only emphasize the vast soli- 
tude. “For here,’ Nature seems to 
say, “I have the dominion; my crea- 
tures sport together and call and 
cry to their kind; only man is for- 
lorn—desolate and separated from 
his fellows.” 

And so indeed it is. The two or 
three families that form the popu- 
lation of the islands live miles apart 
and can hold little intercourse with 
each other. Though the sea birds 
on their strong wings can reach the 
mainland of Scotland by an easy 
flight, the islanders must live on 
from year to year—aye, and from 
generation to generation—in these 
poor homes that give them shelter ; 
they seem as if they were planted 
in the soil like trees or stones. But 
the green, tumbling sea that sepa- 
rates them from the world of other 
men is not so deep as that gulf of 
poverty into which they are fallen. 
“Ready” money is almost unknown 
on the islands, where payment is 
made in kind—so much meal for so 


much hand-made cloth, so much tea 
for so many eggs. Thus the man 
who owns half a crown is a capital- 
ist. 

Such poverty begets a peculiar 
apathy in its victims; it leaves no 
place for hope, and energy, the child 
of hope, is unknown among the 
islanders. But sometimes despair 
will take the place of energy. Then, 
realizing that they must either move 
or starve, the younger members of 
a family will leave the island and 
make a fresh start in life beyond the 
seas. More often, however, father 
and sons starve together on the old 
croft, attempting to solve the vain 
problem of how to feed six on what 
is barely sufficient for two. 

This problem was beginning to 
weigh very heavily on Kenneth 
Macleod as he grew older. He was 
seventeen now, the eldest of an 
ever-increasing family. Only six 
weeks ago an entirely unnecessary 
baby had been added to their num- 
ber. No one had complained of its 
advent; a few rags had been cob- 
bled together by the mother for it, 
and wrapped in these the tiny, yel- 
low-faced creature had taken its 
place as an inmate of the household. 
But Kenneth had thought a good 
deal about the future as he watched 
the child. It did not thrive; its face 
remained very yellow, because it 
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lived continually in the peat-reek 
that filled the cottage. Its little 
hands were quite transparent, show- 
ing the tiny skeleton under the skin. 
Kenneth sometimes held it for a 
minute or two in his arms, but the 
feel of its scrabbling, claw-like 
hands frightened him, and he would 
quickly lay it down again in the 
cradle. “Now,” Kenneth would 
think, as he watched the baby, 
“what are we all to do; there are 
eight of us now, and never enough 
to eat among us?” Kenneth carried 
on all his thinking in Gaelic; but his 
thoughts were quite as interesting 
as English thoughts for all that. 
He had never left the island and 
could form no conception of any 
kind as to what the world beyond 
the sea was like. Men and women 
he fancied were all like the few he 
knew—his father, his mother, the 
shepherd and his wife on the next 
croft, the fishermen who sometimes 
came in on boats from the mainland. 
Echoes of the outer world had 
reached him through the medium of 
a shepherd’s son who had once 
crossed to Scotland and seen a 
train; but Kenneth’s conception of 
what a train was like was gro- 
tesque, as are all our conceptions of 
what we have never seen. This 
August afternoon Kenneth stood 
leaning against the doorpost of the 
cottage gazing out to sea. A cloud 
of smoke always crept out through 
the doorway, but no one took any 
notice of it. In the kitchen his 
mother sat by the fire, her slips of 
black hair falling over her face, the 
baby on her knee. Perhaps because 
it was a newcomer the baby felt 
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amazed by the smoke and began to 
cry, so the mother carried it to the 
door and gave it into Kenneth’s 
care, and he felt a pitiful stirring at 
his heart as he held the poor little 
creature— it was so helpless, so 
worthless, so unnecessary. 

Then suddenly, standing there 
under the immense arc of the sky, 
Kenneth felt himself as impotent 
and worthless as the child in his 
arms. He lifted up his face to the 
high heavens and made voiceless, 
agonized complaint. For there had 
come to him that calling of the 
heart for its own that youth so 
greatly feels—a clamor for life, a 
transport of protest against circum- 
stance. Was he never to have a 
life of his own? The very gulls 
wheeling above him in the blue 
were freer than he; they could sail 
off on their strong white wings 
whenever they tired of their island 
nests, and be gone into the great 
unknown seas that swept round and 
round the world. They weren’t tied 
down by poverty like him; it was a 
hard thing surely that the birds 
were better off than the men on the 
islands; and if he had even chosen 
his own life, there was the bitter- 
ness of it. His father and mother 
even, poor as they were, had less to 
complain of than he had, for the 
house was theirs and the bit of 
croft, and they had each other and 
children of their own. Yes, even 
this pitiful baby was a possession of — 
a kind to his parents; but he, Ken- 
neth, possessed nothing in the 
world but the wretched clothes he 
stood in, and what life was that for 
a man? His heart felt ready to 
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burst with bitterness. Oh, just for 
a chance, a sight of the world, a 
taste of life! 

The baby gave a weak, scratching 
tug at his coat, and he turned impa- 
tiently into the cottage and laid it 
down in the cradle to cry itself sick 
if it chose. He could not be both- 
ered with it any longer. Then he 
came out to the door again and 
stood gazing up the hill path that 
passed to the back of the house. 
Suddenly Kenneth held his breath. 
Some one was coming down the 
path—for once. 

Kenneth stood at gaze. The 
stranger came on and evidently 
meant to speak to him. And now 
as he came nearer, Kenneth began 
to see that this was no common 
man. He walked with a quick, 
elastic step, and scarcely seemed to 
feel the roughness of the ground he 
trod upon. Kenneth had never seen 
any one walk like that before; nor 
had ever seen such bright eyes as 
the stranger had, or heard such a 
strangely clear voice; it sounded 
like a bell, strong and delightful. 

“Can you tell me if I can reach 
Port Avon by going across the 
hill?” he asked, pausing at the door. 

Kenneth gave a little grunt and 
moved forward. He was not sure 
of himself in English. 

“Port Avon?” he said at last, sus- 
pecting what the question was, and 
yet not quite certain whether he had 
quite understood it. Then turning 
round, he silently pointed in the 
right direction. 

The stranger smiled. 

“Ah, I am all wrong then,” he 
said. “I was going in the opposite 
direction.” 


Kenneth got out one word of 
English. “Yes,” he said. 

“Perhaps you would be good 
enough to show me the path?” said 
the stranger. 

Kenneth really understood more 
than he appeared to understand; it 
was shyness which kept him silent. 
He nodded, and stepped off with the 
stranger across the heather. At one 
glance of those bright eyes, Ken- 
neth had fallen fathoms deep in 
love; not with the stranger alto- 
gether, but with the life that could 
form such a man. Here was some 
one from another world. These 
bright eyes had seen strange sights. 
What had made him look so de- 
lighted? There was nothing in the 
world that Kenneth knew to make 
any one appear so radiant. What 
did he feed upon? Not sour milk and 
potatoes, Kenneth felt sure. Where 
did he live? Kenneth had never 
seen a palace, as you know; never 
indeed a slated house, but he had 
read in the Gaelic Bible the phrase, 
“king’s palaces,” and remembered 
itnow. All these questions crowded 
into the boy’s mind, but his poor 
stammering tongue refused to 
frame them. 

“I think you understand Gaelic 
better than English?” said the 
stranger. 

“Yes,” said Kenneth. 

“But you understand me, don’t 
you?” he pursued. 

“Yes,” again said Kenneth, his 
eyes on the heather. 

“Have you never left the islands?” 

“No.” 

“Do you wish to go—to see the 
world ?” 


“Ves,” 
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“Why do you not go then?” 

“Yes” and “no” were of no use 
here. After a long silence and men- 
tal translation from the Gaelic, 
Kenneth slowly said, “I—have—no 
—money.” 

“Ah! but you would make money. 
You are a well-grown lad, you 
could work,” the stranger sug- 
gested. 

“W hat—could—I—be — doing?” 
said Kenneth, with his labored 
enunciation. 

“Well, what can you do?” 

Kenneth shook his head. 
quirements were few. 

“Hoe potatoes,” he said at last. 

The stranger did not laugh. He 
walked along in silence for a min- 
ute. 

“Well, field work—digging and 
hoeing, and cutting hay and corn, 
and so on. All these things are 
done elsewhere. You follow me?” 
He paused and Kenneth nodded. 
“Are done, I mean, on a 


His ac- 


larger 
scale, on large farms, and in the 


colonies. Why don’t you’ emi- 
grate?” 

“T—have—no—money,” Kenneth 
repeated. 


“You can work your way out— 
your passage to America.” 
“From here?” Kenneth queried. 


“Well, from Glasgow at least 
you would not find it difficult, I 
fancy.” 


“Glasgow?” said Kenneth. 

“Yes, Glasgow. You can get a 
steamer from the mainland or a 
train any day.” 

Kenneth was silent for a long 
time. He wanted very much to ask 
another question, but how to do it 
was the difficulty. 
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“Did — you — come — on — a — 
steamer?” he said at last. 

“I? No. I came by a train, then 
I sailed across to the islands,” the 
stranger replied carelessly. 

They had reached the brow of the 
hill; far below them a thin white 
streak was visible across the moor. 


**That—will—be—the—road,” said 
Kenneth, pointing towards it. 
“The Port Avon road?” Kenneth 


nodded. 

The stranger felt in his pocket. 

“This will take you to Glasgow, 
to see the world,” he said. 

Kenneth saw a little round yellow 
coin lying in his palm. He stood 
quite silent with wonder and de- 
light. The bright-eyed stranger 
strode away across the moor. 


II. 


Kenneth stood still, and looked 
and looked at the yellow coin in- 
credulously. Then he sprang dowr 
the hill in pursuit of the stranger. 
Happiness had chased away his 
shyness, but of course it did not 
furnish him with fluent English; so 
when at last he got up to the 
stranger, he began to thank him in 
Gaelic. Taking him by both hands, 
gazing into his face, Kenneth named 
him his savior, his helper, his de- 
liverer. So eloquent were the boy’s 
eager eyes that the stranger needed 
no interpreter. He smiled and 
nodded his comprehension when at 
last the Gaelic speech was ended 
and Kenneth turned away, grasping 
his precious sovereign. 

As proud as a king, Kenneth en- 
tered the cottage. 


“T am to be off to Glasgow. I am 
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to make all your fortunes,” he cried 
in Gaelic. 

His mother, astonished, drew 
near to listen, and the children 
crowded round, perplexed and en- 
vious. 

It seemed to the little household 
a veritable gift from God, this won- 
derfully unexpected sovereign. It 
was laid upon the table and mar- 
velled at, and then each*of the children 
in turn was privileged to finger the 
coin. “It would bring them luck, 
the craeters—the touch of the gold,” 
said the mother sadly. So it was 
passed about from one thin, black 
little hand to another in reverent 
wonder. Finally it was sewn into 
the lining of Kenneth’s one good 
coat, for he did not possess a purse. 

“And how was he to go to Glas- 
gow? It would be by the steamer 
surely? And where was he to 
catch the steamer? It only put into 
the Ultimate Islands twice in the sea- 
son, and then at Port Avon?” 

Kenneth had answers to all these 
questions. He disdained sea travel 
it appeared. Had the stranger not 
come by “the train,” that curious 
unknown force they had heard of 
on the mainland. Therefore, Ken- 
neth must go by train. But how to 
reach the mainland? Sometimes a 
fishing boat touched at the pier be- 
low the cliff, but no one could cai- 
culate when such a boat might 
come. It was a chance, too, if it 
would be going to the mainland. 
Still Kenneth was not slow to de- 
cide that here his chance lay. He 
must be dressed daily in his best 
coat (the sovereign sewn into its 
lining), and thus arrayed, must sit 
on the headland from early morning 


to scan the horizon. Time is not of 
much value in the Ultimate Islands, 
and no one made any objections to 
this scheme. 

So the next morning, and the 
next, and the next, for many and 
many a day to come, Kenneth, in 
his precious coat, sat on the head- 
land and gazed for the fateful sail 
that was to bear him on his travels. 

And of course the sail did not 
come. The poor coat, which was 
not calculated to resist much wear, 
began to look a trifle more faded 
than it had been at first, and the 
mother suggested that it need not 
be worn, only carried. Still Ken- 
neth’s patience held out. He would 
take the baby in his arms as a justi- 
fication of his idleness, and little 
Mary always came with him, so 
that she might hold the baby when 
the boat did appear. And thus Ken- 
neth’s watching became quite an 
established matter of course. 

But one morning—a serene, cloud- 
less October dawn it was—when 
Kenneth and Mary climbed the 
headland they gave an awed ex- 
clamation. For down beneath them, 
right under the cliff, so that they 
might have flung a pebble on to its 
deck, lay a fishing boat. They had 
put in for water evidently, for one 
of the crew came scrambling down 
the cliff path with a keg on his 
shoulders. Kenneth had no time for 
farewells. He handed the baby to 
Mary with never a word, and with- 
out so much as one backward look 
set off down the side of the cliff to 
the boat. Would they take him? 
Were they crossing to the mainland, 
or was it possible that this was only 
to be a disappointment? Kenneth 
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could scarcely speak for excitement 
when he reached the pier. He was 
blind and deaf with a mixture of 
fear and joy. 

Yes, they were bound for the 
mainland. Yes, they would take 
him across. No, they would want 
no pay. Maybe, as the wind had 
failed, he would give them a hand 
with the oars till they rounded the 
point. They would catch the breeze 
there. Happy Kenneth! He was 
even to have the joy of working for 
his own liberation. It added ten- 
fold to his pleasure. How he tugged 
at that heavy oar! Every stroke 
was taking him towards the new 
life. Hurrah for it; hurrah, hur- 
rah! Slowly they urged the heavy 
boat across the oily water behind 
the point; then a sudden little shiv- 
ering wind whistled through the 
rigging, out flew the sails, and 
away they dipped over tiny ripples 
of waves. By the time they 
had fairly rounded the point the 
breeze was blowing freshly and 
the boat rocked on its way. 
Kenneth stood up, holding on by 
a rope, and waved his cap to home. 
It gave him no pang to bid it 
good-by; his heart was bursting with 
joy. 

All that day they sailed, and late 
in the afternoon rocked into a little 
harbor filled with craft. It seemed 
to Kenneth a very Babylon of boats. 
He had gained some information 
from the fishermen in the mean time 
about this wonderful journey he was 
about to start upon. He was to buy a 
ticket at a mysterious place they 
named “the station,” and was then 
to get into the train and be carried 
off at a furious pace. Every here 
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and there the «train would stop, 
he would see the names of the sta- 
tions written on a white board in 
black letters, so he need not think 
he was being carried beyond Glas- 
gow. 

So much Kenneth had been 
taught, but he was not too proud to 
accept the assistance of the younger 
of the fishermen, who finally offered 
to take him to the railway station 
and see him safely into this won- 
derful train. It was, however, no 
easy matter to convey him to the 
station, for, first of all, the slated 
houses attracted his wondering 
gaze, then an hotel omnibus, then a 
butcher’s shop filled with carcasses, 
then a man upon a bicycle. At 
every step his attention was di- 
verted. Indeed, if Kenneth had 
been told half an hour after he 
landed that he must there and then 
return home, I think he would have 
done so with his heart filled with 
gratitude for the wonderful sip of 
life that had been accorded to him. 
However that may be, they reached 
the station at last, and were told 
that a train would start for Glas- 
gow—a night train—within an 
hour’s time. An hour is a very 
short time for a West Highlander 
to put off. Kenneth and his friend 
did not think of quitting the station. 
They sat down on a barrow and 
were absorbed in the contemplation 
of the railway that stretched its 
glittering track away into the dis- 
tance. The station loafers, the ad- 
vertisements on the walls, the ore 
porter in his corduroy suit—all 
were new and extraordinary sights 
to the boy. 

But as the dusk fell and the time 
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drew near for entering this curious 
“train,” Kenneth’s heart began to 
misgive him a little. He was urged 
on towards the ticket office by his 
companion, and the solemn moment 
came when, with his clasp knife, he 
must excavate the sovereign from 
its hiding place in the lining of his 
coat. The sight of it reanimated 
Kenneth, it seemed to carry about 
with it some subtile influence bor- 
rowed from the giver, the bright- 
eyed stranger. Holding the coin 
firmly in his right hand, Kenneth ad- 
vanced towards the office window 
and muttered out the word “Glas- 
gow.” 

“Return or single?” 

Kenneth did not know. He 
turned to his companion for an ex- 
planation, while some _ tittering 
Cockneys waited their turn impa- 
tiently. 

“He wants to ken, will ye be for 
coming back?” explained the fisher- 
man. 

Kenneth paused to consider, 
while the ticket boy drummed im- 
patiently on the desk. 

“No,” said Kenneth at last. 

“Say ‘single’ then, man,” prompted 
the fisherman. And the ticket was 
passed into Kenneth’s hand, along 
with a handful of change. He slid 
change and all into his trousers 
pocket and turned away silently. 

Up puffed the train. Every one 
else got in. Kenneth stood stupidly 
gazing at it. 

“Get in, man,” urged the fisher- 
man. He stumbled forward. The 
guard pushed him into an empty car- 
riage, whistled, and off went the 
train. 

Kenneth sat down and felt the 


cushioned seat on either side of him 
in surprise. He seemed to himseif 
to be rushing to destruction at a fu- 
rious pace. Could he get out even 
yet? No, he seemed to be locked 
in, there was no handle on the in- 
side of the door. A_ blind terror 
shook him, and he could have 
screamed like a child had shame not 
held him dumb. On and on they 
went, rocking, shaking, banging. 
Then the train slowed down and 
finally came to a stand in a station. 
Kenneth felt reassured. This was 
what he had been told. He looked 
out at the window and in the gather- 
ing dusk read the name of a station. 
He leaned out of the window and 
noticed that the handle of the door 
was on the outside, easily to be 
reached at any moment. This also 
was reassuring. 

The train moved on, and again 
Kenneth felt the same terror of this 
rush through the air. He tried to 
steady himself against the corner of 
the carriage, and tried also to imag- 
ine that he was enjoying this awful 
progress. Was he not “seeing the 
world” at last, what he had so 
longed to do? 

Before very long the train stopped 
again, and now Kenneth really be- 
gan to feel a little happier. After 
all, nothing terrible happened to 
him. This panting monster, the 


train, could be brought to a stand 


every now and then; it was not en- 
tirely uncontrolled. Other people 
came and went in it with apparent 
unconcern. Why should he not do 
the same? As his fears subsided, 
Kenneth began to wish that it was 
not so dark, so that he might the 
better view this new land he was 
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going through. But it was dark, 
and nothing could be gained by 
looking out. Gradually his eyes 


closed. 
The train rushed on and Kenneth 
slept. Only for half an _ hour, 


though he thought his sleep had 
been for hours, when he wakened 
with a start, to find that the train 
had once more stopped. He rubbed 
his feet and leaned from the win- 
the darkness. The train moved out 
of the station. Kenneth sprang to 
his feet and leaned from the win- 
dow. It seemed to him that a great 
city, all twinkling with lights, was 
there below him, and every moment 
he was being carried farther away 
from it. This must be Glasgow, 
the city of his dreams, the end of 
his journey. No other city could 
be so large. Why had he slept so 
long? What could be done? There 
was not a moment to be lost. 

With sudden resolution, Kenneth 
twisted round the handle and the 
carriage door flew open. How 
everything went whizzing past! Out 
Kenneth leaped into the darkness. 


THOREAU 


Ill. 

The city with its twinkling lights 
was in reality a scattered, ill-lit vil- 
lage, not many stations beyond 
Kenneth’s original starting place. 
Glasgow, the city of his dreams, was 
far to seek. He lay all night where 
he had fallen on the railway em- 
bankment, scarcely conscious even 
of pain. When the morning broke 
it seemed to him that he was at 
home again and preparing for the 
long journey he was to make. 
Would he have money enough for 
it? Would he see grand sights and 
come back to them all a rich man, 
able to pay for everything? It was 
morning now. Would his mother 
soon be stirring, and the children, 
and was that the baby crying? Ah, 
he must stir himself now and feel 
for his money. He must be starting 
now ; he had a long, long way to go. 
And so it was, for as the first bright 
spear of sunlight fell across the hill- 
side, Kenneth started again on his 
travels; and needing no money this 
time, passed out into the unknown 
land. 





Thoreau 


By Charlotte Becker 


AME Nature gave him, unafraid, 
To drink of her sweet mystic wine,— 
And so in gratitude he laid 
Immortal garlands at her shrine. 
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From a photograph loaned by The Boston Herald 
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